



























Every student should make 
his own color wheel — with 


ARTISTA TEMPERA 


On a sheet of white construction paper. 10%” x9”, with 3 openings so that red, yellow and blue appear 
color 12 blocks in wheel form—yellow at the top, —and one for the split complement with 3 open. 
then yellow green, green, blue green, blue, blue ings so that yellow, red violet and blue violet 
violet, violet. red violet. red. red orange. orange appear. 

and vellow orange. Make 8!” circles. one for com- Artista Tempera with its brilliant opaque colors 
plementary colors with 2 openings, directly oppo- is ideal for this purpose. For elementary grades us 


site each other—one for analogous colors, with 3 Crayola Crayon. gag gy pero 
openings together—one for the color triad 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Don't miss the N.A.E.A. Convention, March 28-31, Hotel Statler, New Yoo 
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from the 


Editor’s Desk 


This month Anna Dunser, one of our 


contributing editors, discusses the development 


of the child's total personality. 


HE child’s education is like a spiral, starting with a 

small ascending circle that grows larger as it goes 

up. No two spirals are alike, for no two children 
are alike. Each pattern is different from every other. but 
they may be similar in a general way, 

If the child’s education is neglected in some phases the 
spiral may grow lopsided, though there is a strong tend- 
ency for those spots to grow of their own accord if the 
remainder of the circle is strong. But if a complete side 
of the spiral is neglected continuously through the years 
the spiral cannot rise but will double back upon itself. 

The spiral of the child’s education begins long before he 
goes to school. It is usually a well-formed spiral which 
is apparent if the child’s learnings are observed closely. 
The infant hears voices and reacts by trying out his own 
voice, or possibly he tries out his own voice before he 
notices the voices of others. He touches, tastes, manip- 
ulates things within his reach. He gathers information in 


his own way and reacts to it. He expresses his pleasure 


‘upon learning something new by jumping, crowing, and 


laughing. He has a desire to learn more and reacts in 
more and more intelligent ways. He doesn’t forget what 
he has learned because it has become a part of himself. 
The spiral flows on from the information side around to 
the expression side and on to the information side again 
at a higher level, and so it continues. 

When the child is three or four years old and learns 
something new. he talks about it. asks questions, and dis- 
cusses it with his companions. He tries out experiments 
and learns new things. He reaches the stage where he 
puts two and two together and produces something new, 
and we call it original because he has combined some of 
his various learnings. He becomes inventive in using 
ideas as well as materials. 


You can see the spiral growing wider as the child goes 
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farther afield for information and reacts in more different 
ways. You can see the spiral grow taller as his memory 
piles up more reserves. 

When the child goes to school at kindergarten age the 
spiral continues to grow wider and taller, straight and 
strong, if the teacher is well trained and has the wide 
understanding which kindergarten teachers generally 
have. The children still learn new things, an incredible 
number of them. and react to them not only by talking. 
but also by building. drawing. painting. modeling, and 
using any other material at hand. When children learn 
that writing is a method of conveying messages, they 
scribble and tell others what they have written. They 
dance, beat rhythms, and sing their own tunes. The self- 
expression side of their education keeps pace with the 
information side. 

The child is gradually changing from a selfish, shy, or 
fearful one into a busy. confident. happy person. He be- 
comes a better citizen of the schoolroom, not just because 
he is getting along with others, (for he could do that by 
being entirely inactive), but because he is an individual 
working out his own destiny. 

Most educators would agree that all of the above is 
true. but here comes the hitch. Many so-called educators 
maintain that the child goes directly from gathering in- 
formation into better citizenship. Though they seldom say 
it in words, the schoolroom procedure would indicate it. 

The spiral begins to change its form and wabble slightly 
when it leaves the primary grades, sometimes even on 
entering the first grade. Gradually there is more pouring 
in of information. drilling, practicing, sitting still, ete. 
as the child goes up in the grades. 

The second-grade child may be writing original stories. 
looking up his words in a dictionary. enjoying the work, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Our Editor’s Desk 
When we invited 
write the 


Anna Dunser to 
for March, she 


responded with characteristic prompt- 


editorial 


ness, getting the manuscript into our 
hands well ahead of the deadline. In 
every case we have asked our guest 
editor to write just what is on her 
mind: we have imposed no limita- 
tions and made no suggestions. As 
\nna Dunser is an art supervisor, 
we might expect that her editorial 
would be confined strictly to the field 
of arts and crafts. On the contrary! 
You will 


phasis is upon a well-rounded edu- 


notice that her main em- 
cation, one in which no phase of the 
child’s development is neglected, We 





ART TEACHERS — For excellent positions 
At Top Salaries — Register Now 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 
200 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Write for registration form 





think this viewpoint on the part of 
a “special teacher” strikes a promis- 
ing note in education. Don’t you? 





NAEA CONVENTION 

An important event in the his- 
tory of art education will take 
place in New York City on March 
28-31, when the first convention 
of the National Art Education As- 
sociation of America ever to be 
held will meet at the Hotel Statler. 
The emphasis of the convention 
will be on the kind of 
art education that seeks constantly 
to develop and encourage creative 


program 


self-motivation in individual work. 
and self-respecting interaction with 
other people. 

An able committee of the NAEA., 
which is a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has 
scheduled an outstanding program. 
This will be an opportunity for 
able to 
make the trip to get acquainted 
with America’s leading art educa- 


those teachers who are 


tors. A good many major art 
suppliers and manufacturers will 


sponsor exhibits at the convention. 
We urge you to attend! 











Free Folder 

The Weber Costello Company has 
recently published an elaborate four- 
color folder giving instructions for 
the use of Alphacolor Chalk Pastels 
and Char-Kole. Printed text and full- 
color illustrations give suggestions on 


(Continued on page 36) 
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From the editor's desk 
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Everyone helped 


Jessie Todd describes HE new teacher-librarian decided that she needed 
help in bringing more color into the library. She 
a cooperative project which asked the art teacher about having the children 


make pictures to fit two spaces four feet square between 
helped the library as well en whi 
The art teacher said that the children in grade five 
as the art class. could draw some things better than others. Dogs and 
horses were their chief enthusiasms, The teacher-librarian 
was glad to have horse and dog pictures because elemen- 
tary school pupils always want to read horse and dog 
stories. 
The fifth-graders decided that it would be fun to have 


a group work on the two pictures instead of having one 


One of the pictures tacked in position between the 
school library windows. Alice painted one dog, 


Nancy the other. Tommy did the fence. 





The other picture in the library. You can see how 
much more skillfully the horse in foreground is 


drawn compared to the bird perched atop the tree. 
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to make these pictures 


-eded child make an entire picture. ground behind his tree. You can also see, at the top of 
She All of the painting was done on the floor (as you see in the picture, Tommy working on the fence and Nancy 
Idren Illustrations 3, 4, and 5). painting on her dog. the Scotty you see in Illustration 1. 
eos The lower left corner of Illustration 3 shows the horse This is a painting of her own dog. Printed on the dog- 
sketched in pencil. In Illustration 5 you see the one dog house behind him is his name, Angus. 
* five in pencil lines. Children often like to draw in pencil an Some children in the group made the barn and horses 
7 ane animal which they want to paint carefully. in the background of Illustration 2. ‘Others painted the 
— Peter, on the right in Illustration 5, is painting the flowers. 
ei doghouse. Tommy, on the left, is beginning to make the A group project like this lacks the style of a piece of 
dog fence, which you see finished in Illustration 1. work made by one child alone. Some things in the coop- 
In Illustration 4 you see Tommy working on the fence, erative picture are drawn much better than others. The 
have and Alice painting on her dog. child who can draw well naturally likes the picture better 
as In Illustration 3 you see another boy painting back- (Continued on page 43) 


Painting on the floor. All 


the work was done in this 





casual and sociable way. 





Tommy is_ cross-hatching 





the fence as Alice touches 


up her spaniel, Lucky. 


- how Sc otly dog has been drawn 
nd is in before painting. Peter 
tree. is finishing the doghouse. 
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OR something different at Easter. 
try Easter shadow boxes. The 
finished effect is a bright, al- 


tractive shadow picture in a box lid. 
First-, second- and third-graders love 
making them. 
These are the materials you'll need: 
Paper boxes in various sizes and 
shapes not deeper than 3 inches. One 
hox makes two, as only the lid or the 


Easter shadow boxes 





Here is a new and unusual use for worn-out 
picture books—and a cheery way of decorating 


the classroom for Easter. By Helen Wolfe 


about puppies, kittens, children, rab- 
hits, chickens. ducks, ete. 

Easter grass. One package makes 
six or more shadow boxes. 
STEP I 

Mix some pastel colors by adding 
to 2 tsp. of the white paint a few 
drops of the different primary colors 


bottom is needed. Neighborhood dry- 
goods stores will give you all you 
can use. 
Tempera paint (white. red, blue 
and yellow ) 
Strips of construction paper 
Eggshells (white) 
Seraps of bright-colored paper 
Old, hooks (not 


coloring books). The pictures can be 


worn-out story until you get the shades you like. 


Thin to consistency of cream. 
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@ STRIP of PAPER USED to MAKE BRACE 


FOLDED BRACE® 
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STEP II 

Now paint the inside of the box 
lid oz the box itself. (Either may be 
used.) Light pastel shades make the 
prettiest effects when finished. 
STEP III 

Turn an eggshell upside down on a 
piece of cardboard and paint it some 
bright color to contrast with the back- 
ground. This eggshell is to be an 
Easter nest in the finished picture. 
STEP IV 

When the shell is dry, put paste 
on the inside and fill the shell with 
Easter grass. Cut paper eggs from 
scraps of colored paper. Put a bit of 
paste on each and arrange them in 
the eggshell nest. Don’t put in more 
than five eggs. If you don't have 
colored paper, paint small pieces of 
white paper with tempera paint and, 
when dry, cut out the eggs. Make the 
eggs about one-half inch wide. 
STEP V 

Choose 


colored figure from the wornout pic- 


some large. attractively 
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ture books and carefully cut it out. 


Sometimes bits of background can be 
used too, such as a tree. a little house 
in the distance. etc. ‘ 

Take a strip of the construction 
paper (or any kind heavier than writ- 
ing paper) one inch wide and seven 
inches long. Fold it at one inch, Fold 
it again at three. four and six inches, 
Now close it like a box and paste it 
shut. Make several of these if you 
cutout is large. These are braces. 
When dry, paste two (or more if 
necessary) to the back of the figure 
so that they do not show fron the 
front. Paste the long side against the 
figure. (See sketch on page 6.) 
STEP VI 

Spread plenty of paste inside the 
box lid (or box) as far up as you 
wish the grass to extend. The pastel 
background is the sky. Now fluff out 
the Easter grass and lay it loosely on 
the paste. Be sure to put paste in the 
corners and along the front side of 
the lid. 










STEP VII 

Decide where the nest and figure 
are to be placed. Push the grass aside, 
put a few drops of glue onto the card- 
board background and glue the nest 
into position. Be sure it touches the 
cardboard. Now put paste on the long 
sides of the braces on your cut-out 
figure and paste it into position, If 
the grass is in the way, push it aside 
so that the braces are pasted onto the 
cardboard background. The braces 
make the figure stand out about one 
inch from the background. 

In arranging the picture, let the 
nest be the center of interest. Don’t 
place it in the center of your picture, 
however. 

3e sure your picture is dry before 
you pick it up. 

It’s fun to get these completed sev- 
eral weeks before Easter and pin 
them up around the room. The 
brightly colored backgrounds and the 
various cutouts are very effective and 
are a source of great delight. 














STEP 2, ABOVE: Next prepare a thin flour and water paste 


in which the paper strips will be soaked. Make a mixture 
of ordinary baking flour and warm water, pouring flour 


into water and mixing to the consistency of pea soup. 


FUN with 


step J, LEFT: Cut up a good-sized pile of scrap paper. 
shredding it into strips about an inch or so in width 
and about a foot long, Old paper towels or napkins 


are ideal, because they will absorb more paste. 





STEP 3, ABOVE: Then, into the pot of paste go the scraps 
of paper already prepared. Make sure that they go all 
the way in and soak up all of the watery flour paste. 


Allow to soak thoroughly, for about ten minutes. 
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Hour, paper 
and paste 


UPPETS are easy to make when they re made of 
papier-maché. And they're fun to play with, offer- 
ing children endless opportunities for creative 

games—dramatized fairy tales and “made-up” plays. 
The only materials necessary are scraps of paper, flour. 

vil-base clay for making molds, paints, and scraps of 

cloth for the puppet’s skirts. The accompanying illustra- 


tions show the making of a lamb, but the possible variety 


STEP 4, ABOVE: Now wrap the strips of soaked 


paper abou: clay form as ij bandaging it. 
Apply five or six layers over entire surjace. 


Paper will not stick to oil-base clay. 
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f lows 





of figures is limited only by the children’s ingenuity, Just 
remember to keep the contours of the molds simple. 
The process of puppet-making offers few difficulties. 
Be sure that the papier-maché is given enough time to 
dry thoroughly. down to the bottom layer. The knife ot 
razor used to cut the puppet from the mold must be sharp; 
this step should be done by an adult. If the cutting is 


done carefully, the mold may be used again and again. 





STEP 5A, ABOVE: When paper has dried thoroughly, run a 
sharp knife along the form lengthwise so that model splits 
in half. At lejt is the clay form, at right the inside 


of one halj of the papier-maché puppet. 





continued from the preceding page 


FUN with flour 


paper and paste 


sTEP 5B, BELOW: Here is the outside of 
one halj of the puppet. Make certain 
that you have left a hole at the 
bottom of the neck so that finger 
may be inserted later for operating. 





STEP 7, RIGHT: Paint the completed 
head with tempera or easel paint. 
Allow to dry. This lamb is painted 
white, but you may prefer to use 
pastel colors. 





STEP 6, ABOVE: Paste the two halves of the hollow head 
together by placing new strips of wet and pasty paper 
along the cleft sections. Allow to dry thoroughly once 

more. The finished form should be stiff, hard and solid 


to the touch so that it does not puncture or collapse. 
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step 8, ABOVE: Nose, eyes, ears and forehead are then 
painted on in contrasting colors. When the lamb has 
been fitted out with a brightly colored skirt to hide 

his operator's hand, he is ready to go on stage (RIGHT). 
The stage is simply a medium-sized packing box with one 


side cut out so that there is no stage floor, and the 


puppeteer’s hands are free to work the puppet players. 


head 
iper 
nce 


olid 
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Pipe cleaner 
dancers 


By Sally Werner 























HESE colorful dancers are made from white pipe 
cleaners, colored cleansing tissue, cotton, thread. 
and thin flour-and-water paste. 

Use three pipe cleaners for each figure. Twist two of 
them together one-half inch from the ends. and make 
another twist lower down to form the legs (Figure 1). 
The two top ends will be the head. Wind another pipe 
cleaner around twice at the neck to form arms (Figure 


2). Bend hands and feet back one-half inch. 


To make the head. w rap a piece of cotton around the 
two top ends, about twice the size of Figure 3. Cover this 
as follows: Take a small square of pink cleansing tissue. 
dip it into thin flour-and-water paste. and lay it carefully 
over the cotton, having the smooth side for the face. 
Gather up the square in back (Figure 3). Place over a 
radiator or in a warm place until dry, The face will then 
be smooth and firm. Glue cotton on the head for the 


powdered hairdo. Draw features in with ink. 


Fig. 2 





FIGURE 1: Showing pipe cleaners twisted together to form 


body. FIGURE 2: A third pipe cleaner is added to form 


Ada 
{ . 


arms, FIGURE 3: Making the head; cotton is about 1’’ x: 


12 





Ballet dancers. Their skirts are made of cleansing tissue 


vathered at the waist and tied. 


For the ballet dancers. cut three full-length strips of 
cleansing tissue 2-15” wide in different colors for the 
skirt. Gather at the waist. wrap thread around gathers, 
and tie. 

The tight-rope walker has a paper baking cup for the 
skirt. The parasol is cut from a lace paper doily. The 
blouse is a straight piece of cleansing tissue. placed on the 
figure before making the head, and gathered on the arms. 
Her feet are glued to a long applicator stick on two spools, 

The pleated skirt on the drum majorette is also made 
from a paper bake cup. The bottom of the cup is cut out, 
and the pleated part is gathered at her waist and tied. 
Small tassels of tissue decorate her uniform. 

You can make these figures as colorful as you choose 
by using colored wrapping paper for trimming and gold 
and silver string or ribbon for tying on the skirts. Glue 


the figures on a small cardboard by placing one or both 


feet on a drop of glue and letting them dry. 





Drum majorette and tight-rope walker. Drum majorette’s 
skirt is a paper baking cup; her shako is a cylinder o] 


paper, her boots cut out of folded paper and pasted on. 
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This pink-eared Easter rabbit and his basket of colored 


Bunny and basket 


eggs are easily molded from clay. By Bernice Walz 


wo of these clay rabbits with a 

basket in the center will make 

a pretty centerpiece for the 
Easter table. The Easter baskets. 
painted various pastel colors and 
filled with Easter grass. jelly beans. 
or candy eggs. make colorful table 
decorations when used as favors for 
guests alt an Easter party. 

To make the rabbit and basket you 
will need the following materials: 
Self-hardening clay: a pipe-stem 
cleaner: a broom straw: crayons: 
ribbon: Easter grass: easel paint. 
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To make the rabbit. take enough 
of the moist clay to make a rather 
large ball. Pull out the part for the 
head. Then pull up two ears. Pull 
out a little tail. Work with the clay 
until you are satisfied with the shape 
of the rabbit. Then carefully work 
over the entire surface until it is 
smooth. 

Next take the broom = straw and 
break it in two. Stick each piece 
through the clay near the nose. Cut 
the whiskers the desired length. Put 
the rabbit aside to dry. 


When the rabbit is dry, paint it 
with white easel or tempera paint. 
Use pink (made from a little white 
added to the red paint) for the eyes 
and inside of the ears. Tie a pink or 
lavender ribbon around the neck. and 
your rabbit is finished, 

To make the basket. take enough 
moist clay to make a medium-sized 
ball. Press down in the middle and 
out towards the sides, shaping your 
hasket like a low, flat bowl. Work 


(Continued on page 43) 











His charming carousel, made 
out of a round hatbox, can be 
integrated with a unit on safety. 


It is easier to make than it looks, and 
in bright colors it is as gay a thing 
as could be made to delight the hearts 
of children. It has no machinery but 
can be turned by hand. The stairs are 


Hathox carousel 


Elizabeth Larkin gives detailed instructions 


for making a miniature merry-go-round, 


separate and are placed on when the 
carousel is stopped. 

You can make it more elaborate 
with pennants or scallops around the 
edge of the roof, by joining each 
horse to the top with ribbons running 
up from the necks, by colored circles 


pasted on the stand and roof, and in 























other ways that you and the children 
will think of. 

You will need a round hatbox, 
some oaktag, some paper adhesive 
tape, four light sticks each ten inches 
long, and a bolt with a fitting nut. 
For reinforcing the pivot to withstand 
rough little hands, a steel washer 
above and below the floor at the hub 
will help, or you may use the steel 
plates with holes in them, like the 
one illustrated below, that can be 
bought in the ten-cent store. 


Eo. 


You will also need a pattern of a 
horse, and two patterns of the child 
riders, one for the boys and one for 
the girls (Figure 2a, b, d,). 








Directions 

(1) Cut a strip of cardboard or 
oaktag at least an inch longer than 
the circumference of the hatbox and 
at least six inches high. (If necessary. 
sew shorter lengths together to make 
a strip that long.) 

Mark off six-inch spaces on the 
strip of paper, to indicate where the 
six-inch-long horses will be traced. If 
the hatbox is fifteen inches in diam- 
eter, there will be room for seven 
horses; if the box is fourteen inches 
across, there will be room for six. 
with about an inch between each 
horse, 

Make a line near the bottom of the 
long strip about as high up as the hat- 
box cover is deep, and trace the 
horses above the line, at the intervals 
marked off. 

Cut out the horses, leaving them 
attached to the base as shown in Fig- 
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FIGURE 1: Method of taping stick to 
box. 


ure 2e. Color them brown, henna. 
black, and dappled grey, with red har- 
nesses and saddles of brilliant hues. 

(2) Next, invert the hatbox cover. 
make a ring of the long band of 
horses, and set it in the cover, pasting 
or sewing the ends of the band to- 
gether so that it fits exactly into the 
cover. Then take the circle of horses 
out, putting it aside. 

(3) Cut down the hatbox to a 
height of three or four inches. Do not 
throw away what you have cut off. 
Invert the cut-down hatbox and set 
the inverted cover on top of it. 

Make a circle on a newspaper the 
exact size of the top of the box and, 
by folding it in quarters, find the 
center. Place it in the cover and mark 
the center of the cover. Do the same 
on the inverted box. Save the news- 
paper circle. Now make a hole at the 
center of both inverted box and in- 
verted cover. 

Place a washer or steel plate on the 
box cover so that the hole in the 
plate or washer is directly above the 
holes in the box, and put a bolt 
through the three holes, Placing the 
other plate or washer beneath, see 
that the bolt comes through that, too, 
and screw on the nut, not too tightly. 

(4) Now place the ring of horses 
in the inverted cover. Stand the four 
light sticks in place against the rim 
of the cover. Paste them down with 
adhesive tape (Figure 1). 

Place the ring of cardboard pre- 
viously cut off the hatbox around the 
tops of the sticks, and fasten to the 
sticks with tape in the same manner. 

(5) Place the newspaper circle on 
strong paper or cardboard, and draw 
around it a circle about two inches 
larger in diameter than the newspaper 
circle. Cut out the circle. Make one 
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FIGURE 2: a, b) Patterns for boy and girl dolls, three inches high. c) Com- 


pleted girl doll. Paste halves together just down to dotted line. d) Pattern 


for horse, six inches long. e) Showing cut out horses on cardboard band. 
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FIGURE 03: 


cut from the circumference to the 
center and draw the edges of the cut 
past each other to lap over about one 
inch. Paste in position with adhesive 
tape. 

Place this cone-like canopy on top 
of the carousel, pasting it to the ring. 
\ corsage pin with a bright triangle 
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How to make steps and sides of steps. 


of cloth or paper will make a pennant 
for the top. 

(6) Now have the children make 
the dolls as shown ( Figure 2c). Trace 
dolls on a double thickness of stiff 
paper, cut them out double, and color 
on both outside surfaces. Then paste 

(Continued on page 37) 
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First Grote 


TECHNIQUES 


HILDREN like to paint pictures if they begin early. 

Too often they begin their artwork with crayons 

and keep using them until they think paints would 
be a difficult medium. After using crayons they feel that 
paint is messy. They deplore the fact that in painting 
the colors run together, making new colors. 

Have you seen an adult using oil paints for the first 
time? He paints a blue sky as flat and even as it is possi- 
ble to make it. The green hills are brushed and brushed 
until there is no hint of gradation of color, no suggestion 
of shape and no feeling of third dimension. But the pic- 
ture is painfully neat. It is a surprise to him to find that 
a gradual change of color has an esthetic value. 

He soon learns. however. that oil paints are the most 
flexible of mediums. Oil paints would be the ideal medium 
for small children to begin their art work, if the results 
were not so difficult to remove from hands. faces. clothing 
and walls. The cost. too. is usually prohibitive. and the 
material is difficult to care for—brushes to clean, the 
palette to protect, and the picture itself to exhibit or store. 

The medium that most resembles oil paints, with few 
of its disadvantages. is tempera (otherwise known as pos- 
ter paint or show card colors). Large low jars. wide 
brushes and plenty of painting surface should be provided 
for tempera. 

A small child of two or three years likes to wield a 


big brush and paint a fence or play equipment with clear 
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water. At that age the muscular activity is a satisfaction, 
but when the child is four or five years old he wants paint 
that will “stay there.” 

And when real paint is given the child, a suitable sur- 
face must also be provided. Paper which is satisfactory 
for this purpose is bogus paper, heavy kraft paper, or 
newsprint (though the latter will buckle under the paint). 
This paper should be in pieces at least 18 x 24. 


(Continued on next page) 







continued from the preceding page 


TEMPERA 


Most children do not have painting experience before 
entering school, They will approach their painting un- 
inhibited. This is not always true of crayons. The child 
has used crayons or a pencil and probably has been shown 
how to draw certain things. As he has failed to draw as 
well as an adult, he may believe he cannot draw. However. 


this is the exception rather than the rule. 


Painting is easy. No teacher should feel that the child 
should have experience with crayon first. His crayon 
work will be done much more freely and with more con- 
fidence if he paints first. 

The teacher should have jars of standard quality tem- 
pera paint of at least eight colors: red, blue, yellow, green. 


orange, purple, black, and white. It is economical to get 
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one pint jar of each. She should have a good supply of 
small, low, clean jars—at least as many as she has pupils. 
It may take time to collect these jars. but she can begin 
with a small number. 

The tempera paint is poured into the smaller jars to 
the depth of about an inch, and an equal amount of water 


added. This should make the paint thin enough to flow 
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from the brush easily, but still thick enough to cover a 
surface with color, Several jars of each color may be 
prepared. In addition, she can have many new colors by 
pouring two colors into one jar. It requires no long 
period of training and no unusual talent to be able to mix 
paints. As one teacher said, “I, just mix two colors and 
| get something.” 

White with any ol the other colors gives a delightful 
new color—so save your white for this purpose. 

The paper may be placed on the floor, on the low tables, 
or tacked onto the wall. The paint may be placed in a 
central spot or in several places where the children can 
reach it easily. Each jar will have one brush which stays 
with that jar. Very long handles are in the way and often 
cause spills. Many teachers have the long handles cut off 
to about nine inches. With a brush for each jar of paint. 
there will be no washing of brushes during the painting 
period. 

Perhaps among kindergarten children or first-graders 
who have had no kindergarten there may be some who 
hesitate to wade into the painting. They can very profit- 
ably sit back and watch the more courageous ones; soon 
they will have the urge to paint, too. 

Some beginner may choose one color and paint his 
entire paper with that color, Such a child is still in the 


(Continued on page 44) 











Pierced tile 


Designed for 
beginners 


in ceramics. 


By Edna McFarland 


HIS pierced tile is not difficult 

to make, and will give your 

pupils the opportunity to use 
their imaginations in devising their 
own designs. It may be used under 
hot plates or as a wall plaque. 


Materials 

Clay (white or red) 

Oilcloth, about 15” x 15” 

Stiff paring knife (sharp point) 
or pen knife 

Two square sticks about 1” thick 
or a little less 

Rolling pin 


Scissors and paper to cut out the 


» o 
design 


(= — 
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\\ \ 
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Procedure 


Wedge clay to remove air bubbles. 

Lay the oilcloth wrong side up on 
the table. 

Flatten the wedged clay into a thick 
pancake. 

Lay the sticks on either side of the 
flattened clay and roll it until both 
ends of the rolling pin rest on the 
wood strips. 


” 


Then cut out a 6!” square of the 
clay, Lay aside until it is leather dry 
(dry enough to hold its form but wet 
enough to cut without chipping). 


While this is drying cut the design. 


Making the Design 
Double a 6!'.” 
into half (Figure 1). 


square of paper 


Redouble in half (Figure 2). 

Fold once more along diagonal. 
Draw the design upon this if you 
cannot cut it freehand. Make the 
design simple. keeping the center 
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solid (Figure mes 

Figure 4 is the design used for the 
tile in the picture. 

When your square of clay is leath- 
er dry, wet the surface slightly and 
smooth on the paper design. With a 
stiff, pointed knife cut the design en- 
tirely through the tile. The pieces 
will drop out. 

When this is accomplished. mark 
a line around the tile about 1” from 
the edge: hollow out the inside square 
to the depth of 1%" 


the danger of warping. 


This ts to lessen 


Let dry until bone dry. Sand 
smooth and fire. Glaze with one or 
two colors. You may make the sur- 
face one color and the incisions an- 
other. 

Note: If red clay is used. the 
bisque may be polished with John- 
son's Floor Wax. building up three 
or four coats. thus eliminating the 


second firing. 
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Here is a jolly story for the 


season by Lee Knight. 


UTTERMILK Rassit did not like 

the idea of being an Easte1 

bunny. The very thought of it 
made him cranky. 

“But. Buttermilk.” Sister Rabbit 
said. “what’s wrong with being an 
Easter bunny? It’s the best time we 
have all year. We fill Easter baskets 
for surprises.” 

“LT just don't like it.” Buttermilk 
said. “I'm not going around giving 
things to people | don't know. The 
whole thing's silly.” 

Every time a rabbit said. “Easter.” 
“The idea!” 


“Expecting 


Buttermilk was cross. 

he said over and over. 
me to creep around at night leaving 
chocolate. Why 


doesn't somebody creep in here and 


jelly beans and 


leave something for me. Id like to 
know?” 

Buttermilk’s mother scolded him. 
“You'll do exactly as | say. Mr. Rab- 
bit. Youll be an 
whether you like it or not.” 

When the Rabbit family colored 
ecges for the baskets. Buttermilk 
grumbled the whole day. Brother 
Rabbit heard him muttering. “I'll 
show them. So there!” When Brother 
Rabbit looked at Buttermilk’s eggs. 


he couldn't stop laughi: 


Kaster bunny 


ig. Every one 
was as black as night. And every 
one had a big purple witch painted 
in the middle! 

Buttermilk’s 
thought the eggs were funny. but his 
mother did not think so at all. She 


said. “You know you can't put such 


brother and _ sister 


an ege as that in an Easter basket. 
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Buttermilk Rabbit's 


Easter surprise 


Easter 


Take those eggs out and throw them 
away this minute!” 

Buttermilk did not want to waste 
the eggs. Instead. he laid each one 
carefully on the path, to scare people 
and Easter bunnies on Easter. 

On Easter morning. Mother Rabbit 
filled the little baskets. kissed the 
rabbits, and sent them off. Butter- 
milk walked until he was sure Mother 
Rabbit couldn't see him. Then, every 
little way. he took out a jelly bean 
and put it under a rock where he 
Was sure no one would ever find it. 

By the time he came to a house in 
the village and found a basket left 
on a porch for the Easter bunny to 
fill, Buttermilk had nothing left but 
a chicken made of chocolate, which 
he had planned to eat himself. He 
didn’t really like the taste of it. And 
he did not like the way the chocolate 
stayed on his whiskers and his white 
face. but he nibbled away until he 
had finished the chicken’s head and 
one foot. Then he laid what was left 
of the chocolate chicken in the basket 
for a joke. 

Buttermilk was ready to leave be- 
fore he saw the little plate beside the 
hasket. On the plate were two fat 
carrots and fifteen tender lettuce 
Buttermilk sat 
and began to eat a carrot. He had 
eaten half of it before he thought of 
the Easter basket again. There it 
except for the half- 
Buttermilk 
felt ashamed. He laid down the car- 


leaves. 


up quickly 


stood, empty 
eaten chocolate chicken. 


rot and hopped away, 


When he arrived home, Buttermilk 
went without a word and sat in the 
corner. His mother looked at him 
and said, “Buttermilk, what have you 
done now?” 

Buttermilk was ashamed and cross. 
“] threw away the jelly beans. I ate 
part of the chicken and part of a 
carrot and then I came home.” 

“Buttermilk.” his mother scolded. 
“you are a very naughty rabbit. And 
get the 


— 


where, may I ask, did you 
carrot?” 

Buttermilk put his chocolate cov- 
ered face tight into the corner and 
mumbled, “I found it on a plate by 
the basket. With some lettuce.” 

Mother Rabbit was very 
“You go back and fill that basket. 
You will have to find something your- 


cToss. 


self to put in it, for all the candy is 
gone.” 

Buttermilk thought a long time. 
Suddenly he had an idea. “All right.” 
he said. “Ill fill that old Easter 
basket. Ul fill it with a rabbit. There 
will be a real Easter bunny in the 
basket. and that bunny will be me.” 
\t that. Buttermilk hopped out of 
the corner with a cross thump of his 
back feet. 

Mother Rabbit was pleased. She 
was even a little proud of Buttermilk 
for thinking of the idea. But she 
reminded him, “You will not’ make 
much of an Easter present. Butter- 
milk, unless you are a good bunny.” 

Buttermilk hurried to get to the 
basket before the children awakened. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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FIGURE 1: Dividing pie plate in halj. FricurE 2: Showing halves of pie plate 








glued together to make hollow form for large rabbit's body. FicuRE 3: Rab- 








bit’s ears should be cut out in this shape, FicuRE 4: Showing the shape of 











cut out hind and front legs. 
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These bunnies are really made 


of cotton. By Sally Werner 





His cottontail Easter rabbit, 
T with her brood of little ones, 

will make a charming table 
decoration for the Easter season. She 
and her babies are fuzzy and pink- 
eared, all that traditional bunnies 
should be. 

To make them you will need the 
following materials: a small card- 
board pie plate; eggshells; cotton 
batting; stiff white paper; glue; pink 
tempera color or a pink crayon; pen 
and ink. 

For the large rabbit, cut the pie 
plate into two halves (Figure 1). 
Glue the two halves together as in 
Figure 2, matching the rims. This 
makes a hollow form for the rabbit. 

Cover this with a smooth layer of 
cotton, gluing it to the form. 

Make a fluffy ball of cotton for the 
tail and a smooth one for the head. 
Glue these to the body. 

Cut out ears from white paper 
(Figure 3), and color them pink on 
one side. Glue to the sides of the 
head, curving bases out slightly. 

Cut out the front and hind legs 
(Figure 4) from white paper, cover 
with cotton, and glue in place. 

The eyes and nose are put in with 
ink. 

The small rabbit is made in the 
same way, except that the form is 
made from half an eggshell, broken 
lengthwise. 
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This is the sixteenth in a series 


of step-by-step drawings by Dawn E. Schneider. 
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Some new suggestions 


by Dawn E. Schneider 


APER-CUTTING as a means for expressing pictorial 
ideas has become less and less popular with teach- 
ers and leaders of children groups. It is much too 
difficult for small hands to cut out the infinite details: 
nor is it easy to paste the various pieces into place. The 
result is too often messy and not worth the effort expended. 

Nevertheless, paper-cutting does have another very def- 
inite place in the arts and crafts curriculum. and, used 
wisely. is very effective, The following principles must. 
however. be observed at all times: All forms must be 
simple and elemental. avoiding meandering or aimless 
lines. Everything must count toward making a more 
effective whole. or else be eliminated. Cut paper should 
he used for fairly large projects at all times. some of 
which could well be large friezes or posters, booklet covers, 
party favors. window transparencies, very simple Christ- 
mas cards, and the like. Do not use cut paper as a draw- 
ing lesson. 

Group posters. contributed to by each member of the 
class and mounted on large paper. can delineate seasonal 
themes. A Jarge bowl of cut paper leaves. made on paper 
which has previously been watercolored to represent fall 
colors. may give joy to the eye of all who see it. as may 
a similar arrangement of sunflowers. Frieze subjects such 
as those illustrated help to decorate the room and provide 


a means for participation by the entire group. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Cone Douts 












Cornucopia 


Cone Frowers 











Cone Vase 








All kinds of design work can be 
done in cut paper. Cut paper fruit 
may have tempera design patterns 
added. Design birds may be made all 
or partly of cut paper. Simple design 
work may be introduced by the use 
of small cut paper blocks or varia- 
tions of the block form. The possi- 
bilities of this work are endless. 

Seasonal projects such as a cut 
paper Santa, complete with cotton 
beard, or a jiggly Halloween Man. 
provide fun for the entire group. Fre- 
quent use of the versatile cat-stairs 


26 


(used in the illustration of the Hal- 
loween Man) is a good idea. 

To make cat-stairs proceed as fol- 
lows: Cut two strips of paper, about 
12” by 14”, preferably in contrasting 
colors, For convenience we shall call 
them strip A and strip B. Paste the 
two strip ends at right angles. Then, 
folding away from you, bend A 
squarely over B, B over A, A over B. 
keeping all folds even with the side 
of the previous strip, until you reach 
the end of the paper. Paste the loose 
ends together. 


When making such make-believe, 
humorous figures. allow the children 
to use their own ideas as to color 
combinations, features, and decora- 
tive details. You will be amazed at 
the wealth of originality which will 
make its appearance. 

Large cut paper Easter eggs. cut in 
the fashion of the Russians, make 
good subjects. Lay off your designs 
in borders along the top and the bot- 
tom of the eggs. then make a grand 
splurge of color in the center. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Decorating objects 


First of a series on ways of coloring, 


dyeing, and staining articles with 


waterproof drawing inks 


RAWING inks are the perfect 

ready-for-use watercolor, dye, 

and stain. Objects made of 

paper, cardboard, parchment, leather, 

cloth, matt oilcloth. wood, terra cotta, 

alabaster, plaster of Paris, and many 

other substances may be suitably col- 

ored and decorated with drawing 
inks. 

As a definite project we shall start 
with cardboard. Cardboard boxes 
are generally available to everyone. 
Besides the plain white boxes used 
for shoes and those in which small 
articles such as purses and perfumes 
are packed, you may obtain a whole 
selection from any drug store. These 
would consist of the larger of the 
pill and powder boxes, some round 
and some square, having different 
types of covers. The simplest method 
of decoration is to paste on these 
boxes on the outside, as well as using 
for lining the inside, one of the papers 
described in the article on paper 
decorating in Junior Arts and Activ- 
ities, January, 1951. 

Another very simple method, ap- 
plicable to the lower grades, is to 
paint the entire background of the 
box in a pastel color made by thin- 
ning any color of drawing ink with 
water. A silhouette or an effective 
picture is then cut from a magazine 
and pasted in the center of the box. 

From this elementary beginning. 
we advance to simple stripes and 
patterns in black outline. These may 
be very effectively filled in with color 
according to the fancy of the work- 
man. We may stencil designs on the 
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box, either with stencils we buy or 
those we cut ourselves. The back- 
ground of the boxes may be given 
a tone of spatterwork and then effec- 
tive pictures may be either pasted 
or drawn on them, whichever you 
find most appropriate. 

The reader must not overlook the 
use of gold and silver paper and foil 
in decorating boxes. A very beauti- 
ful effect can be had by using water- 
proof blue ink, dipping the brush 
into it, and putting large uniformly- 
spaced splotches of the blue all over 
the white box, leaving room for other 
tints. Then thin the blue ink with 
one part of water to two parts of ink 
and repeat the process with this 
lighter blue. Thin the ink again until 
there are two parts of water to one 





part of ink, and with this final and 
lightest tone fill all the remaining 
white space. You then shall have a 
box in a monochrome of blue. Now 
paste small gold stars, which can be 
hought in any stationery store, over 
the box at random as if they were 
stars shining in the sky, and your fin- 
ished box will have been simply ac- 
complished and very decorative. This 
same principle can be carried out 
by saving pieces of tin foil and 
cutting them into fantastic strips or 
shapes that are later pasted on to 
suit the fancy. To increase the wear- 
ing quality of boxes that are to be 
handled, one or more finishing coats 
of wax should be applied to their 
surface (Figure 1). 


(Continued on page 37) 


FicuRE 1: Wooden and cardboard boxes decorated with gold stars, metallic 


paper, and colored inks. 
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Flowered Easter Card 

My pupils made Easter cards for 
their mothers. A lily pattern was 
traced on two sheets of oak lag. On 
one card the lilies were cut out: on 
the other. the stems and leaves. We 
used this cutout pattern as a stencil. 
The lilies were colored white with 
chalk or crayons. and the leaves and 
stems green, 

The folder was made of purple 
construction paper. using a 9 x 12 
sheet and folding it in the middle. 
The right-hand top fold was torn 
off to show one-half inch of the back 
strip. \ strip of yellow construction 
paper one inch wide and nine inches 
long was pasted tc the right side of 
the back cover. 

Vera E. Shively 
Madison. Neb. 


Feltcraft Easter Cards 

This Easter greeting card is easy 
for children to make. The bunny is 
cut from white felt or construction 


paper, the eg 


5b 


go of colored construc- 

tion paper. Print Happy Easter on 
the egg, and decorate the egg and 
bunny with flower cutouts from old 
vreeting cards or wallpaper. Mount 
on a folded piece of light blue paper. 
On the inside copy an Easter verse. 
Opal Hoagland 

Madison. Neb. 
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Polite Mr. Easter Rabbit 
Draw. cut out. and color the rabbit 
and his hat. Slip the rabbit’s ears 
into the slit which has been cut on 
the dotted line. Then slip the rabbit's 
hand through the dotted line on the 
— basket and the rabbit's coat. Shake 
hands with the rabbit and watch 
him tip his hat. 
Evelyn Civerolo 
tlbuquerque. N. M. 





ania Pussy Willow Time 
Early in the spring we arrange one 
of our display boards with a large 
scene of pussy willows. They are 
easily drawn freehand and cut out 
of brown paper. To make them seem 
realistic. have the children place 
small round cotton balls on the 
nodes. Finish the scene with a few 
hluebirds or butterflies flying above. 
Opal Hoagland 
Vadison. Veb. 














Using films 
and records 








Clay Modeling Film 

Clay in Action, a black-and-white 
one reel film recently released by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
shows in a graphic ten-minute dem- 
onstration the step-by-step procedures 
of an artist sculpturing a portrait in 
clay. 

In the first scenes of Clay in Action 
the artist and his model are shown 
in his studio as he begins work by 
shaping handfuls of water clay into 
long, narrow strips and packing them 
over and under the crosspiece of an 
armature, the wooden frame around 
which the sculpture is built. The use 
of a wooden mallet for packing and 
shaping the basic three-dimensional 
structure of the skull, face, and neck 
is illustrated before he adds hair 
strips, following the natural direction 
of the model’s hair. 

The artist (Arturo B, Fallico of 
the Chicago Teachers College) then 
uses wooden calipers to transfer the 
main measurements from the model 
to the clay, marking such essentials 
as the height of the forehead, dis- 
tance from the brow to chin, width of 
the mouth and neck, and the depth 
of the skull at the forehead. It is 
along the lines of these measurements 
that the artist then carves the head 
in primary planes, which keep the 
parts in relation to the whole and 
permit necessary control over the 
work. Gradually the large, flat planes 
are carved into the smaller planes 
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as lips, chin, and nose emerge in 
more rounded form. The artist uses 
his thumb to work out the contour 
in greater detail until, in the closing 
sequences, one sees the finished por- 
trait beside the model, an interpreta- 
tion of her personality as expressed 
by the artist. 

Clay in Action was planned for 
use by junior and senior high school 
classes in sculpture, art, and art 
appreciation. 

Through the film, art students may 
grasp the “feel” of this type of clay 
modeling before their own hands 
shape a portrait. 

Clay in Action may be purchased 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Illinois for $45 a print, 
or rented from any of EBF’s six 
libraries in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, and Pasa- 
dena at $2.50 for one to three days’ 
use, plus 50¢ for each additional 
day. It is also obtainable from most 
of the educational film libraries. 


Fractions on Film 

Beginning concepts of fractions are 
clearly and interestingly presented in 
a new series of color slidefilms en- 
titled Introduction to Fractions, pro- 
duced by the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. Designed especially for the 
grades where the introduction to 
fractions is commonly taught, the 
five films in the series show children 
in real-life situations. 





The method used is that of explain. 
ing, questioning, testing, and then ap. 
plying ideas to new situations. Ip 
each slidefilm the mathematical ideas 
are developed one at a time in such a 
way that each should be clear in the 
pupil’s mind before the next one is in. 
troduced. Situations are chosen to 
carry the concepts from the concrete 
to the abstract. 

Throughout the slidefilm, pupil 
participation is encouraged, Many of 
the ideas observed suggest classroom 
activities and further learning experi- 
ences. 

Titles of the five films in the series 
are: “Fractional Parts of a Whole,” 
“Fractional Parts of Groups,” **Frae- 
tional Parts of a Whole and Groups,” 
“Non-Unit Fractions of a Whole and 
Groups,” and “Comparing Fractions.” 
Individual slidefilms may be _pur- 
chased at $4.20; price of the kit is 
$19.50. The address of The Jam 
Handy Organization is 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. 





From a new filmstrip produced by 
the Jam Handy Organization. 


Catalog of Recordings 

To meet the increasing need for a 
service that will aid teachers in the 
selection and purchase of phonograph 
records for classroom use, the Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service has published 
an Annotated List of Phonograph 
Records. This new catalog, edited 
by Dr. Warren S. Freeman, Dean of 
the College of Music of Boston Uni- 
versity, presents about 500 carefully 
chosen recordings from many record 
companies, arranged by subject areas 
and grade groups. Recordings are 
listed not only for music, but also 
for languages, arts, science, and s0- 
cial studies. 

Each listing indicates the title, 
composer, recording artist, available 


(Continued on page 39) 
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For your convenience. we bring 
together in this column free and in- 
expensive booklets, catalogs and sam- 
ples offered by our advertisers. 

Here you will find listed helpful 
teaching material, buying 
from reliable school suppliers, and 


cuides 


some items of personal interest to 
the teacher. You may obtain these 
materials by writing directly to the 
advertiser or you may order by num- 
ber on the Reader Service coupon 
below. 

Allow 30 days for material re- 
quested through our Reader Service 
Bureau. Starred (%) offers require 
a small payment and 
these items should be sent direct to 


requests for 


the advertiser. 


ART SUPPLIES 
ayes “Paint-Rite” Paint Cup. 


tempera colors. School pri 
Distributing Company. 132] 
cago 26, Ill. Adv. on page , 
ely Thomas Randolph Co. Dept. JA 
Champaign, Ill. Adv. on page 41. N 
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S inois. Ad 





Rental and sale. Art 
or the elementary grade: 
P. O. Box 2528, 
lia. Adv. 
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is Brit ain’ 








on page 43 






series. 


GENERAL HANDICRAFT 
Book on Art Craft. Thayer and 





pt. es 51, 910 W. Van Buren ¢ 
e 41. No. 11 





© 7, lll. Adv. on page 
Catalog Send 10c to R 
. JA, 245 S. Spring St., 
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%&”Handbook of Handicraft Supplies.” 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Free and Inexpensive 





PIPE CLEANERS 





Chenille-Kraft Circular. Instructi ns for 
ing objects out of p > cleane str 
Pp ts W. Aldine § 
oe age 39. No. 23 
PLASTICS 
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“How to Collect Stamps.” 
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Fruit crate carpentry 


ost children experience a 
feeling of real satisfaction 
when they can proudly dis- 

play an article which they have made. 
Many useful articles for the school- 
room and the home may be made 
with practically no expense. The only 
materials required are apple or orange 
boxes. a hammer, a saw, sandpaper. 
paint. and paint brushes. Nails may 
be saved from the hoxes, straightened 
and used again. It is well to impress 
upon the children that the more sand- 
papering they do the better pleased 
they will be with the finished product. 
and that anything begun must be fin- 
ished. The handwork period provides 
unlimited opportunity for developing 
social attitudes. 

If you are fortunate enough to have 
some fret saws in the school. any 
number of articles. such as doorstops. 
bookends. tooth-brush holders. ete.. 
may be made. Children’s coloring 
hooks often provide excellent patterns 
of animals suitable for these. Trace 
the pattern onto paper and transfer 
it to the wood by means of carbon 
paper, or by using black crayon on 
the back of the paper. If you place 
your pattern with the grain of the 
wood, the wood is not so likely to 
crack in the center. It is important. 
too, to remember always to sandpaper 
with the grain in the wood. 


Ring Toss 

This game is made from the end of 
an apple box. The wood must first 
he smoothed with sandpaper, and then 
painted. Large nails are used for 
pegs. Hammer one nail in the center 
and others two inches in from each 
corner. Under each peg paint its value. 
The game may be hung on the wall 
or mounted on a board so that it 
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All of the articles described can be made from 


used orange and apple boxes. By Phyllis V. Dupont 


will stand. The players stand four or 
five feet from the board and toss jar 
rubbers at the pegs, the winner being 
the player who makes the highest 
score. 




















¢ ¢ 
50 60 
Memo Pad 


Cut a piece of wood six inches long 
and four inches wide. Bore a hole 
half an inch from the top in the cen- 
ter of the board. Smooth with sand- 
paper. Enamel. Glue a memo pad 
one inch from the top. Place a metal 
evelet on the lower left-hand corner. 
\ pencil may be fastened to this eye- 
let with a piece of string. 
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Scissors Board 

The younger members of the class 
might make a scissors board. Knock 
out the end of an apple box. Sand- 
paper well on all sides. Paint if 




















desired. Hammer nails in three rows, 
four nails in each row. Hang scissors 
on the nails. Paste name of a pupil 
under each nail, This board will 
stand on the blackboard ledge or may 
be hung on the wall. 


L 





Orange-Box Chairs 


Remove three sides and the top 
from the upper section of an orange 
crate. Nail a support across the back 
of the chair. These chairs may be 
upholstered and padded. or simply 
painted and decorated with a stencil. 
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A Reading or Work Table 

This table may be made from the 
boards taken from an orange crate. 
but heavier wood makes a sturdier 
table. To make the legs, it is first 
necessary to decide what height the 
table is to be. Cut eight boards this 
length. Fasten two together at right 
angles. Make four such legs. Nail 
side boards to the outside of the legs. 
making the table any desired length 
or width. Nail top boards in place. 























Shoeshine Stand 


Cut an apple box in two. Remove 


one end and nail it to the top of the 
other half box. Nail a wedge-shaped 
piece of wood eight inches long and 
three inches high to the center of the 
top. To this, nail securely a piece of 
wood four inches wide. twelve inches 



































long, and one inch thick. Nail a small 
piece of wood at the lower end to 
steady the heel. One side of the box 
may be left open, and a shelf placed 
inside to hold shoe polish and 
brushes. Paint the box with black 
enamel and decorate with a bright- 
colored stencil. 
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A Schoolroom Microphone 

A microphone in the schoolroom 
not only provides fun. but is of great 
value in oral reading and language 
lessons where the audience situation 
is required, The shvyest child seems 
to gain confidence when he stands 
behind a microphone. Children of all 
ages are delighted with the idea of 
being radio announcers. A_ simple 


microphone may be made by nailing 











the lid of a coffee can to a broomstick 
or hoard, and fastening it to a base. 
To make the base, use a piece of wood 
ten inches long and six inches wide. 
Fasten the upright stick to the center 
of this board. To make it secure. nail 
two small blocks of wood tightly 
against either side of the stick. Paint 
the tin lid red and the rest of the 
microphone green. 











Picture Show 

Cut an apple box in two. Remove 
one end and nail it to the top of the 
other half box. Remove boards from 
one side of the box so as to have one 
open side. Nail two pieces of wood, 
one inch thick, four inches wide and 
ten inches long. to either side of the 
hottom of the box. Bore one-inch 
holes through the top and bottom of 
the box. two inches in from the sides. 






































Be sure to get the holes in the bottom 
in line with the top. Use sections of 
a broom handle for posts and insert 
them through the holes. Make a frame 
for the front of the box. Fasten film 
to posts. Turn posts from the top. 





a 


Window Stick 

From the end of an apple box cut 
a piece eight inches long by four 
inches wide. Cut three steps. each 
two inches high and one inch wide. 
It is important to cut very straight 
or the window will not stand on. it. 
Longer sticks may be made from the 
sides of the box. 
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HE electric bell is a fascinating 
T toy to the small boy and may 
be used as an introduction to 
the study of electricity. In New York 
City, and perhaps in other places, 
standard teaching materials include 
an electric bell and some dry cells. 
If these are not provided by the 
school board, they can be bought for 
not more than a couple of dollars, 
Since explaining the working of 
electricity is not too easy, we devised 
the lesson that follows, which not 
only shows clearly how the electric 
bell works but shows, by using the 
bell, how larger motors work as well. 
Figure 1 shows the hookup, which 
is simple enough. The part of the 
diagram above the dotted line shows 
the bell as it comes from the manu- 
facturer. The rest consists of a dry 
cell and a pushbutton. The wire runs 
from the left-hand binding post on 
the bell to the circumference (nega- 
tive) binding post on the dry cell. 
A second wire runs from the central 
or positive binding post on the dry 
cell to the nearer binding post on 
the pushbutton. A third wire con- 
nects the other binding post on the 
bell with the other binding post on 
the pushbutton. The wires may be 
short enough to have the whole setup 
on a small board, or long enough 
to have the button outside the door 
and the bell inside the classroom. 
The pushbutton may be omitted, 
but if you do this you will have to 
disconnect one binding post to keep 
the bell from ringing constantly. You 
can then make it ring by touching 
the wire from the dry cell to the 
binding post on the bell. 


How the Bell Works 

Electricity runs through some ma- 
terials and will not run through 
others; for instance, it will not go 
through wood, glass, or rubber, but 
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Electric hell 





How to teach the principle of the electric motor 


with a simple doorbell. 
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Figure 1: Position A 
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it will go through water or metal. also in Figure 2 that when the arma- The Electric Bell as a Motor 


However it will not go through any- ture is pulled toward the electromag- We sometimes wonder what makes 
thing unless it has a complete path net the circuit is broken at the ad- a motor keep on going. If we push 
right back to its starting point. We justable breaker points. As soon as a toy wagon on the street, it goes a 
call this path out and back a “cir- the circuit is broken there, even little way and then stops. We blow 
cuit.” If you break the circuit the though the space in the button is still into a pinwheel and it spins a while 
tor electricity will not flow. closed, there is no electricity running and stops. We wind up a watch or 
In Figure 1 the electricity is not through the wires, and the spring can a toy and it goes a while and then 
kin going through the wires of the bell pull the armature back to position it stops. An electric motor, however, 
because there is a space in the push- A. This is Figure 3. keeps on going and going as long 
button where the wires do not touch. The circuit now closes at the ad- as it has current. Electric motors 
In scientific words, the circuit is justable breaker points; the current are built on the principle of the 
broken. The bell is not ringing. flows through the wires again; the electric bell; that is, an electromagnet 
When you push the button, as in electromagnet pulls the hammer pulls an armature; the armature has 
Figure 2, the space is closed. This against the bell again, and the bell breaker points, and when it is pulled 
completes the circuit. When the elec- rings. The hammer keeps going from by the magnet it breaks the circuit. 
tricity flows, the bell rings because position A to position B and back, This takes the electricity out of the 
the electric current flowing into the ringing the bell repeatedly as long magnet, and it cannot pull; so the 
electromagnet creates a magnetic as you keep your finger on the but- armature falls back and the breaker 
force, which attracts the armature. ton. As soon as you take your finger points touch again, making the cir- 
Since the hammer is connected to off the button, you break the circuit cuit again, and charging up the mag- 
the armature, the hammer is drawn in the button where there is no spring net again, which pulls the armature 
over, too, and it hits the bell. making to make the circuit close again, and again. This “make and break” of the 
it ring once (position B). Notice the bell stops ringing. (Continued on page 46) 
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Talking shop 


(Continued from page 2) 


the kind of paper to use. necessary 
accessories, subject matter, technique. 
sketching. etc. The instructions are 
especially planned to help those who 
are not primarily art teachers. Al- 
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when answering ads. 





“HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS” 
FREE TO TEACHERS & PUPILS! Beautifully 


illustrated guide book and story book about a fas- 
cinating. educational hobby Stamp collecting, en- 
dorsed by leading educators, stimulates interest in 
foreign lands and peoples; hclps teach history, geog- 
raphy, other subjects. State number of ccpies de- 
sired. 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. JA, Cambridge 39, Mass. 











CERAMIC MATERIALS 
KILNS @ GLAZES e CLAYS 
School Discount 


Send for free catalog containing com- 
plete line of potters’ supplies. 


ILLINE CERAMIC SERVICE, INC, 
163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Il 











Art Teachers Everywhere 
Specify 


““PAINT-RITE” 
PAINT CUPS 
FOR MIXING TEMPERA COLORS 





Retail Price 20c 


WANT A SAMPLE CUP? 
IT’S YOURS* 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 

@ Made of Sturdy Aluminum. 

@ Durable—Won't Bend or Buckle. 

@ Rust Proof. 

@ Attractive Polished Finish. 

@ Smooth—No Corners to Trap Colors 
@ Exclusive One Piece Construction. 

@ No Sharp Edges. 

@ No Possibility of False Colors. 


Millions now in use. Order the 
"Paint-Rite" Paint Cup for every 
child in your classroom. 


IT’S A REAL PAINT SAVER! 


*Write in No. 31 on Reader Service Order 
Coupon for Sample “Paint Rite’ Paint Cup 
and School Price List. 


GRAMAR DISTRIBUTING CO. 


CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


1321 LOYOLA 
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though the price of this folder is 
twenty-five cents. the company will 
send a copy free to any of our read- 
ers who request it on their school 
letterhead or who state their teach- 
ing position and the name of the 
school at which they teach. To re- 
ceive your copy of “How to Use 
\lphacolor” write to Weber Costello 
Company. Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Bird Modeling 
Perhaps you John 


Lacey's bird models on permanent 
display at the 


have seen 


\udubon Society or 
exhibited at museums and art gal- 
leries all over the country. The Bird- 
smith (as Lacey is known in Green- 
wich Village) found that admirers 
of his work wanted to learn how to 
make the birds. 


and put on sale a kit showing how 


\t last he designed 


to make an individual model. 
People who had never handled a 
knife before. never used a paintbrush, 
found that they could follow the in- 
structions down to the last pinfeather 
and produce perfect models. Even 
pre-teen boys could follow through 
without a hitch. They clamored for 
more. all in one kit. and the Audubon 
Kit of Bird Modeling is the result. 
The finished models made from the 
kit are exact reproductions of those 
which 
S1LO.00 


Lacey sells for $7.00) and 
handsome additions to any 
den, study. or mantelpiece. 

All of the six birds produced by 
use of the kit are exact scale models. 
The kit 


blocks for a Canada goose. a mallard. 


contains the roughed-out 
a pheasant. a bluejay. a goldfinch. 
Included are detailed 
step-by-step instructions. with exact- 


and a robin. 


size drawings and templates for earv- 
ing and painting each bird. as well 
as a professional carvers knife made 
by X-Acto. wire legs for the birds. 
graded sandpaper. brush. vials of oil 
paints and oil. 

The kit sells for $2.95 postpaid, 
direct from Lacey’s workshop. 9391., 


Hudson Street. New York 14. 


Our Contributing Editors 

It was a large and excessively ma- 
ternal Saint Bernard dog who intro- 
duced us to Janet Chandler. We were 
so enchanted by the style and humor 
of Janet Chandler's first story about 
Karen, Gulliring, and the latter's 
huge family of grown puppies that 









we immediately decided the author 
would be worth knowing. During the 
past three years JUNIOR ARTS AND 
Activities has published — several 
stories and plays by Janet Chandler, 

Never let it be said that our writers 
are an esoteric group composed en. 
tirely of teachers. Janet Chandler 
has never been a teacher. but her 
experience with children has been 
long and varied. Before the arrival 
of her twin boys. Dan and Dave. 
Janet Chandler spent eight years in 
child welfare work: at present she 
is a medical social worker at the 
Washington University Clinics an 
allied hospitals. 

When asked about her hobbies 
Janet Chandler replied as follows: 

“Hobbies? I love to cook and 
Winters: 
reading, writing (very little this past 


take over on weekends. 
year—social work is a draining pro- 
fession!), playing my fiddle, sledding 
with the boys, eating popcorn and 
listening to chamber 
music, and square-dance music (in 
about that order). playing “Wit’s End’ 
or ‘Cargo’ or reading (it’s David 
Copper field at present) with Dan and 
Dave. When I was a home body | 
belonged to the League of Women 
Voters. A.A.U.W.. etc.. but no more. 
Summers: swimming. fishing. picnics. 

“Likes? Kids! Particularly ours 
and our niece, Karen. of course. Also 
animals. We usually have a dog. cat. 
and bird at least. 

“Travel? That's what we hope to 
. Social work- 


symphonies. 


do, come summer . 
ers are migratory animals.” 

One of Janet Chandler's plays is 
scheduled for our June issue. You 
won't wani to miss it—especially as 
we have a faint suspicion that it was 
modeled upon “life with Dan and 
Dave.” 


Palette Knife 

Sculpstone, Inc. is now manufae- 
turing an inexpensive oil painting 
knife. which sells for 50¢. The knife 
is of flexible stainless steel construc: 
tion with a natural hardwood handle: 
it is available in four shapes. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to allow students to 
use the same technique as the old 
masters in executing their paintings 
in oil. The knives may also be used 
in the application of fingerpaints and 
other viscid paints. Address of Sculp- 
stone. Inc. is 178 Suffolk St., N. Y. 
2 De. &: 
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Hatbox carousel 


(Continued Jrom page 15) 


the inside surfaces together from the 
top ol the head down to the dotted 
line, leaving hands and legs free. The 
dolls will then be able to sit astride 
the horses and hold on, 

One pattern will do for all the boys. 
for all the Each child 


should make his own doll, 


and one girls. 

(7) The steps are made of paper 
folded and the 
of the sleps are paper too | Figure 3) 


accordion-wise, sides 


Safety Games 

Have the children make the 
rules for the 
feet in the 
while the 
get off 
tightly. 


the same 


safety 
carousel “Keep your 
Don't get on 
Don't 
Hold on 
Don't take too many rides in 
afternoon.” If they 
learned to write. let them write them. 
If not. 
their dolls a ride. 
If you like. 
song like this: 
When you ride the 

sel, carousel, 
When you ride the 
get on while 


stirrups. 
carousel is moving. 
while it’s moving. 
have 


let them say them as they give 


you may make up a 


carousel. carou- 


carousel. don't 
its moving... 

If the children play with this toy 
often 
enough they will automatically think 
of them whenever they ride a_ real 
carousel, And thirty children 
each wanting his doll to get a ride. 


and repeat their safety rules 


with 


they can also learn how to wait their 
turn at all things. 


Decorating objects 


(Continued from page 27) 


Wooden Boxes 
\ ooden 


when they have 


effective 


design on 


boxes are most 
a definite 
them. such as a flower design or a 
This 


traced in simple outline from a maga- 


geometrical design. may be 
tine picture or any other illustration 
you feel is suitable. Wrap with ad- 
hesive tape the blade of an old pen- 
knife that has a dull point. leaving 
about a quarter-inch of the 
sticking out. Use 
tool to cut a groove 
of the design 
box. Start 


point 
this as an etching 
where the lines 
show on the wooden 


coloring the box with 
whatever colors of ink you choose. 
You will find that the slight indenta- 
tion left by the penknife will prevent 
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the colors from seeping into the next 
area. 

Instead of using a penknife for 
the outlining. if a wood-burning out- 
fit is procurable. the effect can be 

interesting. A 
very effectively decorated 


increasingly wooden 
box can be 
then 
modeling some portion of the design 


in relief. 


hy proceeding as before and 


using plastic wood which 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 

1620- Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 


1776-Declaration of 
Independence 


1807- Ist Steamboat 
regular service 


1861-Abraham Lincoln 
was President 


1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 


Puoro by courtesy 
of Epwarp HINES 
LUMBER CO.,, 
Chicago. 








is later stained like the 
tions of the This is particu- 
larly effective in a flower design when 


other por- 
design. 


some of the flowers in the center are 
raised by being modeled with plastic 
wood. The modeling should only be 
done on the top of the box, the sides 
being flat 
merely 


where the flowers are 


traced and stained. Do not 


(C ontinued on page A) 















Hitching Your History Lessons to a Tree 


Here’s real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare's time, still living, 1950 


The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
Its rn 
age as is the way with trees. 


cut down last year. vs record its 
In our Pacific Northwest you can see 
giant fir 
‘The oldest on record, 


forests of these trees 300 to 
500 years old. 


1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
and 4000) years old, 
in King Sol 
enarled cypress trees esti- 
1, Oaks and 
elms can bring history closer, too. 


between 3000 
that were ‘ 
time’; old 


mated to be 13( MW) 


“young omon’s 


years olk 


Millions of busy people daily en 1°) _—NGAEVSay 
_ GLEYS 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift Ri 
it gives. Try it yourself after a heavy day. See how the 


If further interested, Irce-Ring Society at 


Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 4 ; Univ. of Washington Press, 


Seattl , has thrilli ing illus. 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT, RAINIER NAT’L PARK 75¢—; 
Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL, BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—; Am. Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N. W. Wash. D. C, has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢— ; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint TO KNOW thx 
TREES (165 varieties) —and 
GIANT of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, 


36 page THI 
SEQUOIA 


teaching aids 











bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. 3} 
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ALL THE FUN OF ACHIEVEMENT, 
TEACHES COLOR HARMONY, TOO 


Here's the modern approach to teaching 
qrade arts and crafts! Over 100 flexible 
rubber molds for youngsters to cast figu- 
rines, then color them. Animals, birds, cow- 
boys, clowns, every type mold! Gives them 
the fun of "creating" already partially fin- 
ished objects. Send only 15 cents for com- 
plete, new Bersted’s Hobby-Craft 24 page 
4 color catalog. 


Bersted's Hobby-Craft, Inc. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 








“ines for Leathercraft” | 


16 pages packed with pic- 
tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All Kinds 
. . . Hundreds of Items for 
Leathercrafters and Leather- 
| craft Instructors, 


Write today for 
your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 


Raymond Toebe 
149 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6 


Formerly 
TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 





40 years of Service 
to Leathercrafters 





Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


a ae | from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers calfskin, etec., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established policy is to shi 
ders the same day we receive t on: 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 741, Chicago 24, veal 














LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
#\ FOR THE CLASSROOM... 


Fer your students. leather sapplies, reels, petverms, 
designs, books, projects...ona of the West's lergest 
6 mew complete sects. 

YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10¢ 
Handicenf?t Supplies | 


Dept. J-2, 245 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 12, California 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for \ 


| 


| 


| 





Timely 


cnids 





teacher’s 








FREE FOR THE ASKING 

We won't guarantee that all the 
best things of life are free, but we do 
know that some of the most valuable 
teaching aids may be obtained entire- 
ly without cost—except for postage. 
To save our readers the trouble of 
searching for these free materials, 
and also to cut down their postage 
bills, the editors of Juntor Arts & 
Activities bring together each month 
several items of free material which 
we think will be especially helpful. 
By filling out the 
page 31, any or all of the items men- 
tioned in our column may be ordered. 
Failure to material means 
that the supply has been exhausted. 


one coupon on 


receive 


Soap CARVING IN THE CLAss- 
rooM. Marion Quin Dix, Su- 
pervisor of Art Education in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, has pre- 
pared this 29-page illustrated 
manual for the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee. Ad- 
dressed not alone to art teach- 
ers, but to all teachers and 
leaders of youth, the booklet 
gives general working hints for 
carving soap, as well as instruc- 
tions for specific projects. Ways 
are also discussed for correlat- 
ing soap carving with various 
subjects on the average curri- 
culum. Illustrations are drawn 
from entries in the 23rd An- 
nual Soap Sculpture Competi- 
tion. 


286: 
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: GROWING WITH 


FLEXCRAFT INSTRUCTION 
SHEET. Flexcraft Industries 
will send illustrated 
leaflet explaining how to use 
the new Flexcraft. 
which combines the use of flex- 
ible wires and liquid plastic to 
produce colorful flowers for 
many uses, 


you an 


medium, 


>: ELEMENTARY CROCHET AND 


From 
Inc. comes this 


KNITTING STITCHES. 
Fleisher Yarns, 
leaflet instructions for 
and illustrations of the basic 
knitting and stitches. 
In the crocheting section, di- 
rections are given for the chain 
stitch, crocheted stitch, 
single crochet, double 
crochet, double crochet. 
The abbreviations used in 
crochet instruction books for 
each of these stitches are also 
given. For knitting, directions 
are given on how to cast on, 
knit, purl, bind off, and sew 
seams. 


giving 


crochet 


slip 
short 
and 


ArT CIRCULAR. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
will send you an illustrated cir- 
cular describing their attractive 
series of individual art books. 
These books are reviewed in the 
“Book Shelf” of this 
issue, page 41. 

List or Art Fitms. The In- 
ternational Film Bureau _ has 
recently published a list of art 
films, which they will send te 


section 
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our readers upon request to 
this department. 
MAN- 


This 32-page_illu- 


YouR Opportunity IN 
AGEMENT. 
strated pamphlet is one of the 
titles in the “You and Industry” 
series, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers. It provides an intro- 
duction to the opportunities 
open to young men and women 
entering the business or indus- 
trial world today. Ten execu- 
tive jobs are discussed, with a 
brief sketch of the background 
needed and the daily tasks of 
This booklet is a com- 
panion volume to Your Future 
ls What You Make It, offered 
in the February issue of JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 


each. 


(sing films and records 


(Continued from page 30) 


speeds (33, 45, 78 rpm). the price 
for each speed, the size, whether or 
not the record is unbreakable, and 
a description. 

To assist teachers in obtaining the 
records of their choice, the Children’s 
Reading Service has set up a central 
ordering service whereby any record, 
whether or not it is listed in the 
catalog, will be supplied at the best 
possible school discounts. 

Copies of the new catalog may be 
obtained by sending your request, 
with ten cents in stamps or coin to 
cover postage and handling charges, 
to Children’s Reading Service, 106 


Beekman Street, New York 7. 


Buttermilk Rabbit 


(Continued from page 21) 


When the children came, there was 
Buttermilk. The children were 
pleased. They smoothed Buttermilk’s 
fur. They found him special treats 
and gave him a big box lined with 
leaves and grass. 

Buttermilk liked the children. He 
liked his fine new home. After a 
while one of the children said, “Little 
faster Bunny, you will be lonesome 
without your family. Why don’t you 
go and invite them, too?” 
Buttermilk was very proud when 
he told his mother. He was very 
proud as he hopped with his family 
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across the fields to their new home. 
But when they 
Buttermilk stopped and looked at his 
brother and sister. “Just remember,” 


were almost there, 


he said. “I am the chief Easter bunny 


here. | am the one who found this 
home.” 
Brother Sister Rabbit took 
care to hide their rabbit smiles be- 
hind their whiskers. But Buttermilk’s 
mother just looked at him and said, 
Buttermilk, that 
chocolate off your face this minute.” 
And because he could tell that his 
3uttermilk DID. 


and 


“Goodness, wash 


mother meant it, 


Paper cutting 
(Continued from page 26) 


Stand-up Christmas trees, wreaths, 
tree decorations, valentine favors, and 
May baskets are all well suited to the 
use of paper cutting. 

Paper cones have many uses. Cone 
flowers, bodies for stand-up figures, 
lapel ornaments, vases, and party hate 
are only a few uses for the cone. 

The cutting of silhouettes gives 
good training in form and line. It 
is suggested that such silhouettes be 
drawn on the reverse side of the paper 
before being cut out. The chalky side 
is then pasted to a sheet of contrast- 
ing color. An interesting group pro- 
ject has been the construction of sil- 
houette books, of the ABC variety, 
for donation to children’s hospital 
wards, 

Window the 


stained-glass order are often very 


transparencies on 
lovely. On a large sheet of paper 
design the frame, after having first 
for having 
each portion fasten securely to some 


discussed the necessity 


other portion, as do the leaded sec- 
tions of a real stained-glass window. 
Thus each piece of glass may be held 
securely in place. Use black crayola 
or ink to fill in the frame. Or if 
desired the whole design may be 
transferred to black paper and cut 
out. Then paste pieces of thin, colored 
paper or scraps of colored cellophane 
to the frame to fill in the sections. 
Such subjects fastened to the window 


give a lovely glow to the room. 

Countless other uses of cut paper 
are possible. The inventiveness of the 
teacher will surely be stimulated to 
the point where she once again finds 
that cut paper work can still, after 
all, be a lot of fun. 











A COMPLETE 
Line of 
HANDICRAFT 
Supplies 
We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 
reation Centers, Camps, Vacation Bible 
Schools, 4-H clubs, and County Home 
Bureaus. 
CHICAGO 
Craft Service 
509 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10 








CHENILLE KRAFT 
“PIPE CLEANER” PROJECTS 


Available in all sizes and colors for class project 
use. Special Price Discount to teachers. 

Write for free illustrated instruction sheet of 
Chenille Kraft projects. 


BARRY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
801 W. Aldine St. Chicago 13, Ill. 











semiprecious STUDENTS! 


STON ES TEACHERS! 


CRAFTSMEN! 

add interest and color to jewelry 

and metaicrafts. Cabochons, faceted 

and rough (all genuine) from agates 

to tourmalines and mostly from 25 
cents to $1.50. 

Also selected findings and supplies 

Intriguing booklet free 


SAM KRAMER 
29 W. Sth St. New York, N. Y. 
Dept. AA 





For Free AMACO 
Papier-Mache 
ideas—Request ® 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 24 INDIANA 































































are wonderful to use. It’s the UNIQUE 


CVH PAINTING-METHOD which will Spring is near, and summer is not 
keep ALL happy and busy decorating 

wood, paper, glass, metal, pottery, tex- 

ae far off! Here are some ways to spend 
Our NEW CVH Junior Set with 6 tubes 

and 10 other items and accessories is a . 
odeaiad tae doe cee Ba that well-earned vacation. 


Write for details, other sets and refills 


CVH LABORATORIES CO. 





396 COIT STREET IRVINGTON, WN | Tucson Festival of Arts and Venezuela. These booklets. which 
This year, for the first time, the sell for l5¢ each, may be obtained 
| city of Tucson, Arizona is holding a by writing to the Travel Division 
| ° . ° . Q- A ‘ A , 
FRE 0) Window Picture | spring festival. From March 25 to Pan American Union. Washington 
() Blackboard Border \pril 8 the entire city will be given 6 tC, 
To introd met Colorful Peeter | over to th lebration 
troduee PLANS, the monthly art and over to the celebration. ee 
activity service for lower grade teachers, we will send | rr. ‘e : ; Michigan and the Great Lakes 
absolu your choice ef either a Blackboard [he festival, say its directors. is if ‘ 
Border, @ Window Picture or = Nature Study Poster. bieeRed os tes ewig the hi you do not intend to range so 
ANN MARIE, Dept. C-27, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31 ee me ee See ay ee 


far afield. give some thought to the 


; : state of Michigan. Whether you wish 
Southwest. It will encompass the arts, = 
| to relive the exciting days of earl 


a ae IN | BF brvesin music, poetry, drama, and the American history on Mackinac Island, 
atertgeae tour the Great Lakes, or just sit in 


G 
> Sterl.. , 
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tory and cultural heritage of the 






























Among the events scheduled are ae Arts 
. ~ ' 5. , : the sun, Michigan offers you splendid : 
) eac Stent D Gold Picted the Yaqui Indian Easter ritual, digs pas GROV 
RingR 14 $1.40 each 4’ 6 each nae - and inexpensive opportunities. For Ell 
Sterl.. .$2.50 each hibits of arts and crafts, a style show RS. J 
a “gpl may te" ; a asi further information and free. colorful Ch 
Sead for Free = 112G Fulton St.. New York 7, N. Y. . — = — “reese ete literature, write the Michigan Tourist 
Ceneee Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tas | visits to nearby historic sites and “4 Th 
: iy a - Council, 114 South Walnut Street. - 
_ Indian reservations. There will be a i : Michi series 
apt : ‘ Jansing. Michigan. 
folk-lore festival on April 6 featuring rae ef to p 
tribal Indian dances and folksongs of Seeing Chicago from the Sky meth 
New the region \ trip to the Great Lakes would whic! 
The culmination of the festivities not be complete without a visit to living 
Revision... will be the production of an epic Chicago, and a visit to Chicago would tions 
Pinyin play, written by Oliver LaFarge and not be complete without an afternoon the ¢ 
Craft Books Letitia Evans, which will present the spent at Chicago's Board of Trade tende 
Ever Published heroic spectacle of the Southwest's Building. where you can see the speci 
BOATS, historic conflicts between Indians and famous “Wheat Pit™ in action and consi 
AIRPLANES, DITANS FOR CONSTRUCTION white settlers. ascend to the observatory to enjos in c 
and KITES For information write The Tucson the city’s highest view. Address of othe: 
i seliiilik atti ikea Wile tit Festival Society, Inc.. 80 South Stone the building is 141 West Jackson level. 
exceptionally fine aid for teachers. Popular Ave.. Tucson. Arizona. Blvd.. at La Salle Street. ing 
for many years, this NEW revision contains 9 ? . i 
four new projects and several changes to make ae js - inste 
it better than ever. LOWER PRICED, TOO! Visit the Americas Nova Scotia mar 
Every project thoroughly tested . . . up-to- Those who would like a vacation One of the most stimulating vaca- 
the-minute designs create maximum interest. | . ; ; : ‘ S A 
Detailed instructions and complete working | off the beaten path should find much tions for the artist is to be had in 
drawings given with each project ... also | \ < . - abl are es Is oO} 
photos of projects in process of construction | to attract them to our southern ova Scotia. a veritable artists para- Aids 
} . ° f s 
and when completed. neighbors in the series of booklets dise. You may choose to set up your 
By A. J. LaBerge, Supervisor of oe | 5 F . . 
Minneapolis Park Board $2.50 published by the Pan American easel at Cape Breton and _ elsewhere Mies 
THE PARTY TABLE Union. along the coast. Or you may be in- Mot 
Makes a party of planning a party for juniors! aa. s . . : s etna P eS z 
Insures the success of your pews tables—has Their most recent publication. terested in the native handicrafts “ 
pon — > ya Sore Pp | “Visit Haiti.” is a generously illus- handwoven materials, hooked rugs. L. 
for all of the old familiar ideas as well as trated 36-page pamphlet which not handwrought ironwork, wood carv- 
striking new and original ones. Many illustra- re jes t . » N 
tions of the important steps. By Margaret only describes the familiar aspects of ings. and Micmac Indian baskets. ¢: 
OGWETS «ccsecvceces 7 . Vr 
Pe Biy F at c , lls ittle- But whatever your interests. there 
30 DAYS APPROVAL ---.----- | that country but ue Is you of Littl d B 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. known beaches. picturesque towns, is everything needed to make a napp' sie 
For 50 Years The Manual Arts Pres ; . P ° . . ee re = 
760 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Wil. S| and spots of rare scenic beauty. There holiday in Nova Scotia. For detailed felt 
Q BOATS, AIRPLANES, and KITES. SEZ is also detailed practical information information. including a number of thar 
= . . > > 
(] Enclosed $.......... for the prospective tourist. lavishly illustrated booklets, write the 
_} Send C.0.D. ~) Send on approval. | , age a * wee" reac 
NAME ..... yee gL rs Also available are similar treat- Nova Scotia Bureau of Information. lis 
ADDRESS vee ments of Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Provincial Building, Halifax. Nova de" 
See -scvcaas ta aati ee : ’ : 4 . . . 
| El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Scotia. sa 
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Book shelf 








Arts and Crafts 
GROWING WITH ART SERIES. By Maud 
Ellsworth and Michael F. Andrews. 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
The authors of this eight-book 
series have made a successful effort 
to provide a modern, constructive 
method of individual art instruction 
which will correlate art with daily 
living. Informal classroom conversa- 
tions, in a vocabulary suitable for 
the grade for which the book is in- 
tended, introduce the art lessons. Of 
special interest are the illustrations, 
consisting of reproductions (many 
in color) of artwork produced by 
other children 
level. Copying, 


of the same grade 
tracing, and follow- 
ing set models are not encouraged; 
instead, there is every incentive for 
real creativeness. 

A circular describing this series 
is offered in the “Timely Teacher’s 
Aids” column on page 38. 


An Adult Novel 
Moutin Rouce: A Nove Basep on 

THE Lire oF Henrt De TouLouse- 

Lautrec. By Pierre La Mure. 

N ¥.: House. 

$3.50. 

Because of the profession of the 
principal character in this novel, we 
felt that the book would be of more 
than passing interest to our artist 
readers. Moulin Rouge, an adult 
novel based upon the life of Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec. presents a vivid 
and full-bodied picture of the unin- 


Random 138pp. 
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hibited Parisian life of the eighties 
and nineties, peopled by such famous 
Vincent Van Gogh, 
Claude Debussy, Edgar Degas, Emile 


individuals as 
Zola, and many others. 


Juvenile Books 

RoBIN ON THE River. By 
Hayes. With illustrations by 
{dolph Treidler. Boston: Little, 


Brown and Company. 162pp. $2.50. 


Varjorie 


There is a sufficient amount of mys- 
tery and suspense here to keep your 
middle- and upper-graders reading 
until well into the night. They will 
be especially fascinated by Sol, the 
trained sea lion, who is undoubtedly 
the most captivating character in the 


book. 


Phila- 


Winston 


LAND OF THE FREE SERIES. 
delphia: The John C. 
Company. $2.50 each. 
The John C. Winston Company is 

now publishing a series of junior 

novels. with the commendable pur- 
pose of portray ing distinct national 
groups that came from another coun- 
try to find freedom in America. For- 
mat of all the books is the same, but 
each book is written by a different 

Erick Berry is the editor of 

the complete series and the author 

of one of the books. Many of the 


other authors are equally well known. 


author. 


Titles in the series are: 
SEVEN BEAVER SKINS (Dutch in New 
Amsterdam), by Erick Berry 
(Continued on page 48) 





GROWING 
WITH ART 


Maud Ellsworth 
Michael F. Andrews 


The new elementary series 
that meets the pupils where 
they live and inspires the ut- 
most in creative effort, Books 
1-6 now ready, books 7, 8 in 
spring of 1951. 


Books | - 3 
Books 4 - 6 
Teacher's Book 


60c 
64c 
25c 
The series written for the 
teacher — untrained, inexper- 
ienced or unsupervised in art 
who seeks superior results. 
Order today or write for cire- 
ular JA. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN 


& COMPANY 


221 EAST 20th STREET 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


ow to decorate 
burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pic- 
tures, brass and cop- 
per craft, etc. 
Write to Dept. 
JA 3-51 





Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7 





By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils! 
THE DOING ART BOOKS 


by Jessie Todd, University of Chicago and 
Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 
Single sets 50c per book—The Teachers Manual 
$1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 


Dept. JA Champaign, Ill 





"ANY SCHOOL CAN HAVE A 
HARMONY BAND 


Primary grade children play 3-part harmony 
| fi in FIRST LESSON, a program in 4 weeks. 
See page 42 February issue, Jr. Arts and 

Activities, od ae FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
write for com- 2821 North 9th Street 
plete information. ! Milwaukee Wisconsin 


3 UNIQUE fins 








. nk c ; 2 min 

© Fiddle De Dee—4 min 

Pockage price $75. Rental (3) $5.75 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 

6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 
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AS 


short films 


now released by 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


A series of short films running 
from 3 to $ minutes in length 
entitied 


“THIS 1S BRITAIN” 





THESE FILMS cover a 
great variety of subjects 
and will be of interest to 
teachers, adult groups, 
industry, science clubs — 


in fact, to all film users. 


Available free of charge 
is a classified listing, with 
such useful headings as 
Art and Music, Inventions, 
Scientific and Technical, 


Ships and the Sea, ete. 


Write jor this 
free listing and the 
special sale and 
renial prices 


on 


“THIS 1S BRITAIN” 
to 
BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


36 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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‘Easter symbols 


By Dorothy Morrison 


ERE is a circle-—now what can we make 
H \s symbols for Easter? Well. first let us take 

Our cirele and add a few lines we shall see 
What a nice Easter basket our picture will be. 





Fluffy white rabbits are easy to draw. 


Sa & 


And wee baby chicks as yellow as straw. 


COL 


Now for some flowers—make gay daffodillies, 
Or try out your skill on some beautiful lilies, 


It's funny what magie your pencil can do 


Or maybe the magic performer is you! 
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Some Day 
lla L. Funderburgh 


I dont like lo wash my face: 
| don't like to comb my hair: 
Water, soap and brushes are 
Things | cannot bear. 


Some day I shall run and run. 
Till | find a country where 
Water is just what you drink. 
Combs what roosters wear. 


There Ul find a home and stay. 
Write my mother where | am. 
Ask her will she come and please 


Bring some wild plum jam. 


Scuttlebutt 
Win Eckhardt 


Deceptive is the cocker’s eve 
Now has he cried or laughed? 
He may seem sorry forward 


When he’s very merry aft. 


Contented Rabbit 


Marjorie Allen Anderson 


Ihave a white rabbit 

Who had the bad habit 

Of leaving his hutch 

And of running away. 

I gave him some meat 

And some cookies to eat: 
But he just didn’t like them. 
And still wouldn't stay. 


So 1 gave him a bunch 

Of fat carrots for lunch. 
And a head of green lettuce 
Oh my. how he ate! 

Now he stays in his hutch. 
Which he likes very much. 
And waits for another 

Fresh vegetable plate. 
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Right Foot, Left 


Vio Golvin 


Sometimes | get my right foot 
Inside my left foot shoe: 
I wonder if the bunnies 


Get their fur shoes mixed up too? 


When they go hippity hopping 
In the queer way bunnies do, 
| wonder if their left hind foot 
Is in their right front shoe! 


Bunny and basket 


(Continued from page 13) 


with the basket until it is smooth. 
Color the pipe-stem cleaner either 
vellow, pink, lavender. or green with 
vour crayon, Stick it well down into 
hoth sides of the basket for the 
handle. Make several clay eggs by 
rolling bits of clay in your hand. 
When the basket and eggs are dry. 
they are ready to paint. The basket 
should be a soft Easter color to har- 
monize with the color you made the 
handle. By adding white to the red. 
purple. green. or yellow easel or tem- 


pera paint, you can obtain very pretty, 


soft Laster colors. Also paint the eggs 
pastel colors. 

Put some Easter grass in the bas- 
ket. Fill the basket with the clay eggs. 
You can also use jelly beans or small 
candy eggs, Finish the basket by ty- 
ing a lavender or harmonizing bow 
on the handle. 


Everyone helped 

(Continued from page 5) 

when everything in it is drawn well. 
He must shut his eves. so to speak. 
to imperfect drawing in the same 
picture with his better drawing. He 
vives in for the sake of the group 
project. 

The children especially enjoyed 
making these pictures hecause they 
were intended to fill a definite space 
in a definite room. It was good for 
them to do a cooperative job such 
as this. 

Each picture had some red in it. 
some black. 


Each had an animal drawn. large. 


ereen. white. and blue, 


Since both pictures had these fea- 
tures. they made good companion 
pieces for the two spaces in the 


hibrary. 





Color only — Sale $90.00 


} Artist and Nature 
Art in Our World 
ABC of Puppet Making 
ABC of Pottery Making 


P. O. Box 2528 “ 





Everybody’s doing it . . . Here’s How! 


FINGER PAINTING TECHNIQUES 


(A Motion Picture) 


Detailed demonstrations explain the method of mixing colors 

and working with three or four colors at once; and the use of 
simple arm, hand, and finger work in creating lovely, stylized 
pictures of hills, clouds, trees, cactus, and a bird in flight. The 

ease with which pleasing results may be obtained in finger paint- 

ing provides inspirational experience for the novice of any age 

and creates a new interest in all forms of art. Invaluable make 

and do activity help is provided for the busy teacher. (A John- 

son Hunt Production.) Order today! 


One reel 10 minute 16mm sound film 


te x THESE FILMS ALSO AVAILABLE NOW & 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF OUR CATALOG TODAY 


BAILEY FILMS, Inc. 


Three day rental $4.50 


Seven Little Ducks 
Mother Goose Stories 
Make a Mobile 

Make a House Model 


Hollywood 28, California 
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Tempera techniques 


(Continued from page 19) 


stage of enjoying the bodily move- 
ment and the surprise of seeing the 
paper change color. He will soon pass 
this stage and try different colors on 
one page, perhaps in stripes, or dots, 
or circular swishes of the brush. The 
child then goes on to the next stage: 
he arranges his colors carefully, one 
color in the center with others around 
it and a new color in each corner. 
showing a natural sense of design 

a well balanced page, with variety of 
shapes and colors, and all related to 
make a pleasing whole. 

Some children remain in this de- 
sign stage a long time: they are the 
fortunate ones who are developing in 
initiative and good taste. The next 
step is to make recognizable objects. 
\t first they are recognized only by 
the child himself. 


trol and clearer thinking increase, the 


As muscular con- 


teacher and the other children can 
recognize the things in the compo- 
sition. The child’s sense of design is 
still apparent in his representations 
and will be a part of his work until 
he becomes too much interested in 
naturalistic rendering. In any group 
of primary children there will be chil- 
dren in varying stages of advance- 
ment in self-expression. 

The wise teacher will not hurry any 
child from one stage to another. It 
is impossible for the child to see the 
next stage as the teacher sees it. He 
wouldn't understand and might lose 
confidence in himself. This does not 
mean that the teacher should never 
suggest subject matter (to children 
six or seven years old) by reading or 


telling them stories or by taking them 
on trips to see some new places. 
Children seven and eight years old 
quite often need definite assignments 
in subject matter to get them away 
from repeating themselves. Some chil- 
dren, for instance, will draw nothing 
but 


houses. 


houses —- and always the same 

The technique of using the paints 
and brushes remains the same through 
the elementary grades, A child uses 
a color with the brush that belongs 
in that color. When he needs another 
color he brings back the first and 
takes the next needed. When children 
are seven years old they can begin to 
take care of the paints and brushes. 
They can carry the jars from the cup- 
hoard or storeroom and place them 
where they are usually put for use. 
They can take off lids, put in clean 
brushes, and spread out the big pieces 
of paper. They can add water where 
paint is too dry and add paint when 
At the end of the 
painting period the children can wash 
brushes and put things away. 

Many teachers will have easels or 


jars are empty. 


special painting tables in their rooms, 
where a child can go to paint when 
he has the urge to paint and his other 
work is completed. But there should 
still be regular painting periods where 
the stimulation of a group working 
at one kind of work will encourage 
those children who would not other- 
wise try to express themselves. 

When children are ten, eleven. or 
twelve years old they may not be 
satisfied with the plain flat spaces 
that they have made with tempera. 
They will enjoy new ways of using 
the paint. 

The teacher encourages these chil- 
























. IEASTER ART PACKET 


Packet comes complete ready for immediate classroom 
art and activity use. 
includes First Easter poster showing Christ before the 
tomb; Easter 
bunnies coloring Easter eggs; 10 Different Rabbits suit- 
able for coloring, as decorations, 
any number of uses. 


Special giant size Easter Packet 


Bunny Blackboard border with busy 
on prcgrams, etc., 
Page of 8 different baby Chicks, 
various sizes, some with Easter hats, etc. 
Window picture showing a church window 
with cross and Easter lilies. (All illus- 
trated). PLUS Baby Chick Easter Basket, 
Egg Candy Box, a very Beautiful Easter 
card and other Easter material the children 
will love to make for both classroom and 
take home use. Everything is printed on 
the Proper Size and Proper Color Paper 
with full instructions. Complete Easter 
Packet rushed postpaid for only $1.00. 


ANN MARIE WORKSHOP 


| Dept. €-30, 5932 N. Newburg 
| Chicago 31, Ill. 











dren to make the picture in big 
masses first and add the details in the 
next lesson. when the first coat of 
paint is thoroughly dry. A good way 
to begin is to paint a house, a roof 
of a different color, the sky. the 
ground, and masses of foliage for the 
trees. At the next painting period the 
teacher suggests details that can be 
added: mark off the shingles of the 
roof with a color slightly darker than 
the first color; in the same way line 
off the bricks, boards, or logs of 
which the house is made; add trunks 
to the trees and spot the foliage with 
lighter and darker greens (if the 
original color was green) ; add tufts 
of grass in the yard in the same way; 
mark off the window panes; put flow. 
er boxes beneath the windows and 
flower beds in the yard; and, very 
important, add_ fences, preferably 
white. 

The children will see that the new 
colors can be put on over the first 
coat if the brush is not used so vig- 
orously that the first paint comes 
through. An important caution should 
be given not to repaint any of the 
large masses in solid colors. Children 
are prone to do this when a line or 
dot of color doesn’t go exactly where 
they intended to have it. At first they 
try to match the first color; soon they 
have the whole area repainted. Then 
it requires another day to put in the 
details. 

Pictures of grown people or chil- 
dren at work or at play may be 
painted in flat colors. The flat face, 
clothes. ground, and sky, can be 
painted in first. The next day the 
features of the face, the hair, dots, 
strips, plaids, etc. in the clothing. 
flowers, fences, and other details can 
he added. Best effects are achieved if 
some spaces are left in solid colors. 
such as some of the clothing or part 
of the ground. 

When the children have tried out 
these pictures they are ready to choose 
their own subjects or attack any as- 
signed subject and execute it. 

It is easy to go from this technique 
to another which is similar in result. 
Here the children build up the pic- 
ture with small spots of color, laying 
them side by side. Trees in autumn 
color are good for a beginning. The 
little dabs of red, orange, yellow, 
brown, and green make the foliage of 
the trees. 
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From the editor's desk 


(Continued from page 1) 


and bearing down on the thought that 
he wants to express. He has a de- 
sirable attitude, because he has a 
liking for work, a love for diction- 
aries and reference material. and he 
is truly inventive. 

Such a child is getting the three 
R’s with a vengeance. The more he 
writes, the better he forms letters. The 
more he looks for words he needs, 
the better is his spelling. The more 
he is interested in writing stories, the 
more he reads for further informa- 
tion, and he reads because he knows 
that someone has written those stories. 

We will suppose that the child goes 
on to a third-grade teacher who is so 
interested in covering certain pages 
of a text, certain lists of words, and 
certain number combinations, that 
she has no time for the children’s 
carefully guided story writing, illus- 
trating. and creative music. But if 
that teacher is more interested in 
teaching capital letters, commas, and 
quotation marks than she is in en- 
couraging the child’s imagination and 
his ability to make decisions and form 
judgments—if she is not interested, 
in short, in how the child thinks and 
feels, she will defeat her own purpose, 
for the child will not learn spelling, 
reading, or writing as rapidly when 
those subjects are divorced from what 
he thinks and feels. 

And think of the child in the 
fourth, fifth or sixth grade of a de- 
partmentalized school. He goes to one 
teacher for penmanship. His paper is 
on the wall to show how well he can 
form letters without saying anything. 
It is not within that teacher’s province 
to have the child express a thought o1 
two while forming letters. The child 
goes to another teacher for his spell- 
ing lesson and writes many words 
that are divorced from the things they 
should express. It is not in that teach- 
er’s province to give the child an op- 
portunity to express his thoughts with 
written words, and to look in the 
dictionary for the words that he can- 
not spell, The child learns to spell 
the list of words which is one day's 
lesson because it is required. When 
he has proved to the teacher that he 
can say or write the letters in the 
order given, he promptly forgets 
them. The child who has a good 
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memory may remember them a day, 
or a year, or ten years; but when he 
wants to write a letter. those words 
are ina separate compartment of his 
brain not easily reached: so if he is 
a wise child he will go to the diction- 
ary for that word. 

Another teacher teaches the child 
grammar—that is, where to put peri- 
ods, commas, semicolons, capital let- 
ters, etc.—but the punctuation marks 
are like a sign language that has no 
meaning when the child wishes to 
write a story. 

The information side of education 
is too often overloaded. Learning is 
verbal and superficial. The doing side 
of the spiral is neglected. The child 
seldom writes. draws. or says what 
he thinks about all of this informa- 
tion. 

Some teachers will say the children 
do not write because they have 
nothing worth while to say. Then 
what have the social studies. the story 
books. the sciences done for the 
child? Nothing? 

Methods of teaching make spirals 
different. The nature of each child 
makes the spirals different. too. 


\ child with small capacity for 
learning will have a small spiral. He 
learns much more slowly and can go 
to only a certain height and to a 
limited breadth. It will take all of 
his school days to get a limited edu- 
cation, But his spiral takes the same 
form. The information will be sim- 
pler; the doing (in an original. inven- 
tive way) will be limited. But the slow 
child can go through the phases of 
learning, gathering some self-confi- 
dence and happiness, if he is not 
pushed and shoved to conform to the 
spiral of the average child. 

If you have heard remarks such as 
this, judge them by your theory of 
education: 

“There isn't much thought in thei: 
compositions. but we do manage to 
gel all of the words spelled right, and 
they can use capitals correctly.” 

“Oh, the children must not try to 
read that! The words are not in their 
reading vocabulary.” 

\ high school English teacher, 
upon seeing the simple sentences of a 
“Thank 
goodness, some teacher is teaching 


the children to use capital letters.” 


second-grade child, says, 








copy today. 


school music classes. 


sent on approval. 





give your song sessions a “lift.” 
operettas suited to the needs and abilities of your pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, 
30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
text books and literature, band and orchestra music, instrumental solo and ensemble 
music, instrumental methods, and a complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 


Your selection is bigger. 
service is faster at EMB — 


Music for Children 


USIC for your glee club, your rhythm band, 
your school band, orchestra or chorus. Ap- 
pealing song books for little tots, assembly singing collections which 
Program materials, cantatas and 


You name it — if it’s used in a school music activity, it’s in stock 
at EMB. It’s all listed in the big 1951 EMB GUIDE. Music of all 
publishers for every phase of music education. 


Send for your free 


Write to EMB for help in finding “just right” materials for your 
List any titles you want to consider, or give 
your requirements and a large, carefully chosen selection will be 


INC. 


Music for choruses, operettas, cantatas, 
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Decorating objects 
(Continued from page 37) 


overlook the possibilities of using 


and the large screens used in rooms 
as semi-partitioning. 
many wooden objects on which bril- 
liant colors can be used to advantage, 





that of soap sculpture. Ivory 
There are also makes the best material for 


soap 


Soap 
sculpture. It is white and clean and 
easily handled. Before beginnin« the 


other materials in box decoration. either as a stain worked out in actual sculpturing, the worker should 
Pieces of tin foil and metal. checis some decorative design. These in- scrape smooth all surfaces on the 
of cork. leather. felt. suede. or un- clude bookshelves and brie-a-brac cake of soap to remove indentations 


usual textiles may be used effectively, 


shelves, footstools, telephone stands. 


made by lettering, or other impres. 


either cut into silhouettes or pasted smoking stands, sewing stands, and sions. If the design is such that more 
in strips like flat appliqué. Vegetable many of the thousand and one other than one cake is necessary, wet a 
glue is the best adhesive for this objects which may be made of wood. perfectly smooth surface of each 
purpose. Sometimes the crain of the Inks can be used on all of these to cake, rub the surfaces to be joined 
wood in the hoxes that are available make them more beautiful and ae- together for a minute, and allow them 


is so beautiful in itself that the 
reader does not wish to cover it with 
a design. The possibilities of using 
drawing inks as a_ straight stain 
should here be studied carefully. ing 


ceptable in their surroundings, 


sewing thread has been wound, wedg- 
pencil or a dowel through the 


to stand overnight with a weight on 


In the field of wood-carving, try top. If you wish to insure that they 
using the wooden spools on which 


will not come apart later, two or three 
toothpicks may be inserted straight 
through both cakes. 


Boxes made of wood such as cedar hole in the spool so that it may be An ordinary kitchen knife. such 
lend themselves best to plain  stain- more easily handled, and then carv- as is used for peeling potatoes, is 
ing. Any color of ink is applied, ing the spool into a grotesque head the only tool necessary at first. Start 
after being diluted with water. The or statue. Finish by staining with with simple object such as fruit, 
whole is wiped smooth with a cloth ink. The pencil or dowel is later cut carving an apple, for instance. Then 


while the ink is still wet. Upon dry- 
ing. the box is given a coat of wax. 


are telephone screens, fire screens sculpture leads 


off short and the end of it wedged 
into a cork (such as an old olive- 

The reader should also be alert to bottle cork) to make 
the possibilities of staining other tiny wooden bust or 
wooden objects besides boxes. There The field of miniature wooden lifelike 
into a similar field, 
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PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


The only country-wide Educa- 
tional Magazine published in th« 
South. Now in its 56th year of 
service to the schools. 

IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable 
library of best Educational Reading 
from experts in the field of edu- 
cation. 

You will receive in the 10 issues, 
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go to something a trifle more com. 
plex, such as a teapot. From this you 
a base for the can progress to animals, ete. 


figure. The finished sculpture can be given 
color with waterproof ink. 
(Continued on page 48) 


Electric bell 


(Continued from page 3: 


~~ 
I 


circuit is what makes the motor go round. The 


electro- 
magnets and armature of an electric motor 
bigger than those of an electric be!l. The armature may 
have a sprocket instead of a hammer. and a cogwheel 
may be pushed around by the sprocket. 


are much 


\ belt connects 
ihe motor to whatever machine the engineers want to 
run. 

The teacher may make a working model of the bell 
hy copying the diagram on drawing paper and making 
a separate “bell” of a circle of heavy cardboard. pasted 
in place, with a separate movable armature of cardboard. 
pivoting against the bell and to the breaker point and 
hack when moved by hand. A brass fastener at the 
lower end of the armature will serve as pivot. You may 
casily show position A and position B by moving the 
armature back and forth, thus demonstrating the prin- 
ciple of “make and break” of the cireuit—the principle 
on which all electric motors are based. An arrowhead 
of cardboard pasted on the breaker point will perfect the 
model. 

After studying the electric bell and the principle of 
the electric motor, we went on to integrate our work with 
a lesson on the recent industrialization of parts of Brazil. 
This could just as well be done with lessons on other 


industrial regions. 
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STOP AND CHECK THIS LIST! 
You'll enjoy a new subscription 


Take advantage of our special service plan. Order all your 
subscriptions NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES and your 
other favorite magazines! You'll enjoy both the saving and 
the convenience. 


Use the club rates when ordering more than one magazine 
from the list. 





Price with 


Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD... .... $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
I i sco eccciaweninnsisnekinsieteneine 2.00 2.00 5.50 
AMERICAN HOME.. ehh aa ceaceieenls 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Cay. are ee 3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers*)... as ee ee 2.50 2.50 6.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES... 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE...........................-0000..... 1.50 1.40 4.90 
ss EE ee ee 5.00 5.00 8.50 
eI SR ea ee ne . 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly) 1.50 1.50 5.00 
a atanniaineendincgelenechnminbawriiens 3.00 2.75 6.25 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING... eee. 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GRADE TEACHER, THE................___.. sobeeempiis ... 4,00 4.00 7.00 
Westmecroe, Te.............................. = 4.00 4.00 7.00 
SO fe 2.50 2.50 6.00 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.)....... inde 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE... .-. — 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*)............................ 4.50 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) (Teachers) 1.50 2.00 5.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE... . 3.00 2.75 6.25 
PATHFINDER... ‘ . 2.50 2.50 6.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS ee a 3.50 7.00 
READER’S DIGEST... =. sshhiiabatansincdsaelidies 3.00 3.00 6.50 
SCHOOL ARTS.......... eres rer 4.00 3.80 7.50 
SCIENCE DIGEST... baimacgek hahaa 3.00 3.00 6.50 
STORY PARADE.. aiclin ; 3.00 3.00 6.50 
TODAY’S HEALTH ‘(Hygeia)... john dets 3.00 3.00 6.50 
 ..... =e ia ; 2.00 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... , 2.50 2.50 6.00 
*Show name of school and grade taught. 
Fill out this coupon now, while you’re thinking about it! -------------------------------- 





PUBLISHERS’ BUILDING 
542 North Dearborn Parkway 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


[] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 


[] One year at $4.00 "| Two years at $7.00 
[] Three years at $10.00 


(] Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. 
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The 
PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 


A non-profit organization founded in 1937 


MAINTAINS 
A free circulating library—Free travel- 
ing educational exhibits—A staff of 
consultants to assist members with 
technical problems. 


PUBLISHES 
Its own magazine — PUPPETRY 
JOURNAL. 

SPONSORS 


An annual Festival, and an Institute 
for concentrated study. 





Membership includes Professionals, 
Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, Ther- 
apists, Librarians, Recreation Leaders. 








ADULT, JUNIOR, and GROUP 
MEDABERSHIPS 





1951 Festival—June 26 thru June 29 
1951 Institute—June 30 thru July 7 


on the Western College Campus 


For membership and other information write: 


WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
Box 543 


Western College Oxford, Ohio 











TESTS... 
For Classroom Use 


Order your standardized 
educational and mental tests 
from this depository. Save 
time and transportation 
costs. 


Test publications of leading 
publishers carried in stock. 


Write for new catalogue 


Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service (C-112) Extension 
Division, State University of 
Iowa — Iowa City, Iowa 


The possibilities of soap sculpture 


colored with drawing inks are very 
inviting. Particularly in the animal- 
carving group is this true, where pink 
elephants with white polka dots are 
one of the lesser departures from con- 
vention. 

Any plaster of Paris cast which 
is available may be colored with tints 
of inks. Because of the inerasable 
nature of inks on plaster you should 
progress quite slowly, always mixing 
the colors lighter than believed neces- 
You can always deepen the 
tone by an application of more ink, 
but 
quite 


sary. 


once a deep tone is on it is 
difficult to make it lighter 
When plaster of Paris casts 
are finished by being tinted with ink 
they should be given a coat of floor 
This fills the of the 
plaster, deepens the colors. and makes 
it easier to keep the cast clean. 
Making a plaster cast can easily 
be accomplished by the following 
method. Model a flat tile effect with 
plasteline. This background _ tile 
should be about half an inch thick 
On 


design 


again. 


wax. pores 


and six to eight inches square. 
this background 
that you wish, 


model any 
such as flowers, ani- 
With strips of card- 
hoard, build a wall approximately one 
and one-half inches high around this 
background, fitting the cardboard 
close to the plasteline where it juts 
up from the board or table on which 
you are working. Tie this cardboard 
with string and fill the seams with 
plasteline. Mix your plaster of Paris 
(one-half glass of water 
will take up about one glass of the 
then shake plaster of Paris 
into water as fast as water will take 
it up. Stir slowly 
to the surface 


mals. birds. etc. 


with water 
plaster) ; 


to bring bubbles 
(about three minutes) . 
Pour the liquid plaster onto the plas- 
teline model about one inch thick. 
When set. remove the plasteline and 


allow to dry several hours. Soak 
the plaster mold in water and soap 
it well. Make a pasteboard wall 


around new mold as you did around 
the plasteline. Mix the plaster of 
Paris as before and pour into mold 
about one-half inch thick. A wire 
loop may be set in the new plaster 
cast so that it may be used for a wall 
hanging. When the plaster is set, sep- 
arate, chipping the first mold off if 


necessary. and let the cast dry. 


(Continued next month) 











Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 41) 


I Hearp oF A River (Germans in 
= gamaaa by Elsie Sing. 
master 

THE SIGN OF THE Cou DEN Fisx (Cor. 
nish fishermen in Maine), by Ger. 
trude Robinson 

FoOOTPRINTS OF THE Dracon (Chi- 
nese and the Pacific railways), by 
Vanya Oakes 

TIDEWATER VALLEY (Swiss in Ore- 

by Jo Evalin Lundy 

Door to THE NortH (a saga of 
Fourteenth Century America), by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 


a 
gon), 


On THE Air; A Story oF TELEVvI- 
sion. By Jack Bechdolt. N. Y.: 
E. P, Dutton. 192pp. $2.50. 


Middle-graders and people of high- 
school age will enjoy the up-to-date- 
ness as well as the liveliness of this 
story about three young people who, 
in spite of trouble and discouraging 
circumstances, finally 
establishing their own television pro- 
gram. 


succeed in 





JUNIOR ® 


color «° design 


PROBLEMS 


TEACH COLOR, DESIGN, COMPO. 
SITION and AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
with this braud-new American Primitive 
Art Portfolio. Published for the pri- 
mary grade school teacher. 

Present good inherent design principles, 
without detracting from students’ natural 
tendency to be interested in color and 
story context. 

PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH DESIGNS 
are perfect for classroom use. Over 75 
individual, authentic full-sized designs, 
plus a wealth of 
and suggestions for use. . Basily remov- 
ed to allow your students to study, trace 
and unconsciously absorb the basics of 
good design. Applications to your 
school rafts are limitless. Primary 
color areas used coordinate color limits- 
tions with those of your pupils at the 
grade school art level. Limited intro 
ductory price. 


NEW Pennsylvania 1 .50 
Dutch —— copy $ Postoal 
















yuo: out & 10¢ in coin 
or 

of andlcraft Supplies” 
Write to Dept. C. 





907 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Cali! 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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Crayon Flattery 
WITH cRAYRIT, 


There's a thrill for you and your pupils the first time you use 
ff Crayrite Crayons flat on the side the way these sketches 
gt were made. Forms grow like magic and because these are 
Milton Bradley quality crayons, colors blend beautifully. 
(You'll never again call a broken or short crayon "waste'’). 
s Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of tuck or lift-lid 
Ft box —in conventional round, or the popular “No-Roll" 
shape. Write today for the new catalog of Milton Bradley 

Educational Materials. 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their pupils make the most of our products is as much a part 
of Milton Bradley Service as the making of fine quality art materials. Mail coupon 
today for your free copy of the informative folder, 
"Getting the Most out of Crayons”. 


@ MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. JA3 
& Springfield 2, Mass. 


. 






ee 2S 


Please send me your new folder, 
“Getting the Most out of Crayons”. 
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| teach grade at school 











Vou com dopond on 
*PRANG -OLD FAITHFUL 
¢. “ei tate 3 ee 


4H Research 


in the Old 


improve- 
testing in 


"Only painstaking people make 

a part of your Prog 
PRANG CRAYONEX - PI 
PRANG TEMPERA - PR. 
PRANG DEK-ALL - AMBRI 


Send to Dept. JA-16 for free instructional , circulars on any of the above products. 


THE AMERICAN 1 Si Nt@)) COMPANY | 


1706 HAYES AVE., Patera OHIO mI — NEW YORK -« SAN FRANCISCO «+ DALLAS 
ee 






















